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Of the wars of Charles XII of Sweden. 
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HIS illuſtrious prince, whoſe wars 
I am going to relate, * experien- « 
ced”, ſays a celebrated writer * 
of his life, the extremes of proſ- 
perity and adverſity, without being ſoftened 
by the one; or in the leaſt diſturbed, ſor a 
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moment at the other. All his actions, even A 

i Þ| thoſe of his private life, almoſt exceed the 14 

I bounds of probability. Perhaps he was the 1 
— | * Hiſtoire de Charles XII, par monſicur de 
Ila N 1 | 


- Purpoſe, as the fame author, I ſhall make 
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only man, undoubtedly he was the only king, 
who ever had lived without weakneſs. He 
carried all the virtues of an hero to that exceſs 
that they became as dangerous as any of the 


oppoſite vices. All the great qualities of his 


anceſtors, were united in him; any one of 
which had been ſufficient to immortalize ano- 
ther prince, proved misfortunes to his coun- 
try. He never began a quarrel with any, but 
in his reſentment was rather implacable than 
wiſe. He was the firſt who ever had the am- 
bition to be a conqueror, without deſirin 


to augment his dominions. That he might 


give kingdoms away, was his only motive to 
the defire of gaining them. The paſſion he 
had for glory, for war, and for revenge, made 
him too little of a politician, without which 


the world never before ſaw any prince a con- 


queror. Before a battle, he was full of con- 


fidence, exceeding modeſt after a victory, 
and in a defeat undaunted. Sparing others 


no more than himſelf, he made a ſmall ac- 
count of his own, or his ſubjects lives, or la- 
bours; rather an extraordinary than a great 
man, and fitter to be admired than imitated; 
in ſhort, he was, perhaps, the moſt extraor- 


dinary man that ever appeared in the world.“ 


Such a character as this, and by ſo able a 
writer, cannot but excite our attention to the 
articulars of his life who was the ſubject of 
it; and as none has ſo well contributed to this 
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mitted to the care of a very wiſe and experi- 


to ſpeak it all his liſe. He was very fond of 


| Charles XII. of Sweden. 3 
him my principal guide in my inquiry into 
the ſurprizing life ot this unparalleled hero; 
except by the preſent illuſtrious king of Pruſ- 
ſia; who bids fair, at leaſt to equal, if not 
to ſurpaſs him in part of his character; but 
may a happier end be his portion! 

Charles XI. of Sweden married + the prin- 
ceſs Ulric Eleonora, a lady of great virtue-and 
merit, who not long after their marriage, 
brought her royal ſpouſe a ſon, Charles X i, E 
He was but ſix years old when he was com- 


enced gentleman. He very early ſhowed a 
ſtrong inclination to the moſt manly and robuſt 
exerciſes ; and, tis ſaid, could manage a 
horſe at ſeven years of age. He learned the 
German language, and Latin ſo as to be able 
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Quintus Curtius, and greatly admired the 
character of Alexander. Though he ſhowed 
much good nature while in his infancy, yet at 
the ſame time he alſo diſcovered an inſuperable 
obſtinacy. The moſt powerful motive that 
wrought upon him was his honour ; if he was 
told the kings of Poland and Denmark learn- 
ed, or did, ſuch and ſuch things, he inſtantly 
attempted the ſame, as conducive to his glo- 
ry. This made him get the better of his aver- 
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ſion to learn Latin, but indeed as to French 
he never could be induced to uſe it, through- 
out his life. At the time that his father died * 
he was fifteen years old, being then at age 
according to the laws of Sweden; but by 
the will of his father, who was abſolute, he 
was not to be ſo till he ſhould arrive at the 
eighteenth year of his age. His father there- 
fore, by his will appointed his mother Edniga 
Eleonora of Holſtein, the dowager of Charles 
X. guardian to the young monarch, and with 


a council of five perſons, regent of the king- 
dom. N 


However, it was not long before king 


Charles XII. by the aſſiſtance of Piper coun- 


ſellor of ſtate, and count Axel Sparre, got 


the ſtates general of Sweden to confer the ſole 


government upon him; on the twenty - fourth 
of December, in the ſame year his father died 
he was crowned king of Sweden 8. He from 
this time made Piper his confident, and ſoon 
created him a count, a dignity of great emi- 


nence 


8 


— * 9 


* April 15. 1697. 
& At his acceſſion to the crown, he found him- 


ſelt in the ſecure poſſeſſion not only of Sweden 
and Finland, but alſo of Livonia, Carelia, and 


Ingria; beſides Wiſmar, Wibourg ; the iſles of 
Rugen, Oſel, the moſt beautiful part of Pome- 
Tania, and the dutchy of Bremen and Verden, all 


which his anceſtors had conquered, and ſecured 


by 
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nence in Sweden, He did not diſcover at the 
beginning of his reign any of thoſe extraordi- 


nary talents, which afterwards rendered him 


ſo famous: till the ſtorms, which gathered 
all at once in the north, rouſed him to the 
excerciſe of them. | 

King Charles XII. had three powerful neigh- 
hours, who, having conceived a very mean 


opinion of his capacity, from the accounts 


their embaſſadors, who rcfided at his court, 
had tranſmitted to them, determined to take 
the advantage of his youth, and ſuppoſed inca- 
pacity, to effect his ruin. Nor were the neigh- 
bours of king Charles the only perſons who 
thought meanly of him, for his own ſubjects 
did not entertain a much more favourable opi- 
nion of their young monarch. Theſe ſecret 
enemies of the king were, his couſin Frederick 
IV. king of Denmark, Auguſtus II. elector 
of Saxony, and king of Poland; the third was 
Peter the Great, Czar of Moſcovy ; a more 
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by long poſſeſſion, and the ſolemn treaties of 


Munſter and Oliva, ſupported by the terror of the 


Swediſh arms, The peace of Ryſwick, began 
under the direction of his father, was concluded 


under that of the ſon, who, from the firſt mo- 


ment of his reign, found himſelf the mediator of 
Europe. | | 
{Czar among the antient Scythians ſignified 


king. and has the ſame meaning with the Tartars 
and Muſcoyites, | | 
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dangerous enemy than either of the two ſor- 
mer. 9 
The king of Denmark entered into a pri- 
vate league with the king of Poland, to at- 
tack Livonia, the right to which had been 
ſeverally diſputed by the Muſcovites, Poles, 


and Swedes; but, at this time, poſſeſſed by 


the latter. This meaſure was entered into 


by the advice of the famous Patkul, who, for 


his free remonſtrances to the late Charles XI. 


of Sweden, upon his ſevere treatment of the 


Livonians, was condemned as guilty of high 


treaſon, but happily made his eſcape into 


Poland. As to the Czar, he was deſirous to 


recover thoſe rights which had been ceded by 
his anceſtors to the Swedes ; and particularly 
wanted, for the execution of the great de- 


figns he had formed, a port on the eaſt ſide 


of the Baltick ſea; he therefore concluded a 


league with the king of Poland, to take away 


from the Swedes, thoſe countries which he 
poſſeſſed fituate between the Gulph of Fin- 


land, the Baltick ſea, Poland, and Moſ- 


covy. | 


However, theſe deſigns were not ſo cloſely 


concealed, but that they came to the know- 


ledge of the king of Sweden's council, when 
ſome adviſed to ward off the impending dan- 
ger by negotiations; but, whilſt they were 
deliberating, king Charles, riſing up, thus 
delivered himſelf, with great gravity and re- 


ſolution: „ Gentlemen, I am determined 
| | never 
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never to undertake an unjuſt war, nor to 


# cloſe a juſt one, but with the ruin of my 
enemies. My reſolution is fixed. I will at- 


tack the firſt who ſhall declare againſt me; 
and when I have conquered him, 7 may then 
hope to ſtrike a terror into the reſt.” If his 
counſellors were aſtoniſhed at this ſpeech, 
they were much more fo, when they ſaw 
him, in an inſtant, give up all the innocent 
diverſions of youth, and enter upon an entire 
new courſe of life ; and from which he never 
after made the ſhorteſt deviation. His mind 
was fired with the thoughts of Alexander and 
Cæſar; whoſe examples he refolved to fol- 
low, their vices only excepted. Magnifi- 
cence, ſports, and recreations, were now 
laid aſide, and at his table frugality only 


reigned. Gaiety and dreſs, which he for- 


merly loved, were now baniſhed for ever, for 
the plain dreſs of a ſoldier, which from hence- 


forth he conſtantly wore. And that neither 


love nor wine might impede him, he re- 
nounced both for ever after, eee nothing 


but water, and never more converſing with 


women. One motive to this rigorous treat- 
meat of himſelf, with reſpect to drinking, 
was, that he might influence his ſoldiers to 


forſake that intemperance to which they were 


too much addicted. 
The firſt thing he did, was to give his 
brother-in-law, the duke of Holſtein, a pro- 


miſe of aſſiſtance againſt the king of Den- 
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mark, who had taken the opportunity of the 
duke's abſence, at Stockholm, to commit 


hoſtilities in the country of Holſtein, Ac- 
corGingly, eight thouſand men were inſtantly 
diſpatched to Pomerania, a province near 
Holftein. By this time the Danes had ra- 
vaged the caſtle of Gotterp, and beſieged the 
town of Tonningen *; but which they could 
not take. King Charles, in the mean time, 
ſet out + on his firſt campaign from Stock- 
helm, to which he never more returned. He 
was attended by a great number of his ſub- 


jects as far as Carelſcroon, who joined tears 
of admiration with their prayers for his ſafety 
and profperity ||. The care of the civil go- 


vernment of the kingdom he left to the body 


of the ſenate ; but that of the fleet, troops, 


and fortifications of the country, was intruſted 


to a council of Defence, compoſed of ſeveral 
{enators of his own appointment ; and now 
nothing but war engroſled his attention. His 


fleet conſiſted of forty-three ſail, the biggeſt 
ſhip of an hundred and twenty guns, called 


King Charles, on board of which the mo- 


narch himſelf embarked, was the largeſt the 


— 


— 


»A ſmall city in the dutchy of Sleſwick, or 


Zouth Jutland, on the river Eyder. 


f Yearof Chriſt, 1700, May 8, N. S. 


Il King Charles was now but eighteen years 


of age. 


Swedes 
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Swedes had ever ſeen. The king was at- 


tended by count Piper, his firſt miniſter, ge- 
neral Renchild, and the count de Guiſcard, 
embaſſador from France to the king of Swe⸗ 
den. He joined two ſquadrons ſent to aſſiſt 
the duke of Holſtein, the one from England, 
the other from Holland. The Daniſh fleet 


declining an engagement, afforded an op- 


portunity to the three united fleets to ap- 


proach ſo near to Copenhagen, as to throw 


ſome bombs into the town. Charles, as in 


a ſudden tranſport, taking count Piper and 
General Renchild by the hands, * And 
” cried he, „ if we ſhould ſeize this 
opportunity to make a deſcent by land, and 
lay ſiege to Copenhagen by land, whilſt it is 
blocked up by ſęa!“ 


years experience, would not have made any 
other propoſition.” There needed no more; 


five thouſand men were ordered inſtantly to 
embark, who lay upon the coait of Sweden, 


and who were joined to the troops on board. 


The king went from his great ſhip on board 
a light frigate, and then three hundred gre 
nadiers were diſpatched in ſmall ſhallops, 


towards the ſhore; with theſe were ſent, in 
ſmall flat- bottomed boats, faſcines, chevaux de 
frize, and the inſtruments of the pioneers. 
Next followed the king's men of war, twe 


" Engliſh, and two Dutch, frigates, to cover 
the deſcent with their cannon. The inha- 


35 bitants, 


% Sir,“ anſwered Ren- 
child, „ the great Guſtavus, after fifteen 
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bitznts, appriſed of theſe movements, were 
greatly ſurpriſed at the inactivity of their own 
fleet, and looked, with terror, to ſee where 
the impending ſtorm would fall. The Danes 
drew up their horſe at Humblebeck, within 
feven miles of Copenhagen, as ſoon as they 
obſerved the fleet of king Charles ſtopped at 


that place. 


The king quitting his frigate, threw him- 
ſelf into the firſt ſhallop, at the head of his 
guards, „ Sir,“ ſays the king, in Latin, to 
the embaſſador of France, who was con- 


ſtantly at his fide, „you have no difference 
with the Danes; you ſhall go no further, if 


you pleaſe.” „ Sir,“ anſwered the count de 


Guiſcard, in French, “ the king my maſter 
has ordered me to attend your majeſty; I 


flatter myſelf you will not this day drive me 
from your court, which never before appeared 
fo ſplendid.” As he ſpoke theſe words he 
gave his hands to the king, who leapt into 
the ſhallop, whither count Piper and the em- 
baſſador followed him. They advanced under 
cover of the cannon of the veſſels which fa- 
youred the deſcent. 'T he ſmall boats were 
but about a hundred yards off the ſhore ; 
Charles, impatient to land, threw- himſelf 
from the ſhallop into the ſea, with his ſword 
in h's hand, and the water above his middle. 
His miniſters, the embaſſador of France, the 
_ officers, and ſoldiers, immediately followed 
his example, and waded to ſhore, amidſt a 
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ſhower of muſket-ſhot which the Danes diſ- 
charged. The king, who had never before 
heard a diſcharge of muſkets loaden with 
ball, aſked major Stuart, who ſtood next 
him, what whiſtling that was which he had 
in his ears; „ *tis the noiſe of the muſket= 
balls which they fire upon you,” ſays the 
mal or. „ That's right,” ſays the king, 

enceforward it ſhall be my muſick :” and 
ie moment the major who explained the 


' Noiſe to him, received a ſhot in his ſhoulder 


and a lieutenant, on the other ſide of bim, 
fell dead at his feet. | 
The Daniſh horſe, and foot, * a faint 
reſiſtance, took to their heels. As ſoon as 
the king was maſter of their entrenchments, 
he fell upon his knees, to thank God for the 
firſt ſucceſs of his arms. He immediately 
cauſed redoubts to be raiſed towards the town, 
and himſelf marked out the encampment. At 
the ſame time he ſent back his veſſels to 
Schonen ||, for freſh recruits of nine thouſand 
men. Every thing conſpired to aſſiſt the vi- 
vacity of Charles. The nine thouſand men 
were upon the ſhore ready to embark, and 


the next morning a favourable wind brought 


them to him, 
The Daniſh fleet, though they fav all this, 
did not dare to ern Copenhagen, in a 
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fright, ſent deputies immediately to the king, 
to entreat him not to bombard the town. He 


Teceived them on horſeback, at the head of 
his regiment of guards, and the deputies fell 


upon their knees before him. He demanded 
of the town four hundred thouſand rix-dol- 


Jars, with orders to ſupply his camp with all 


ſorts of proviſions, which he promiſed they 
ſhould be honeſtly paid for. They brought 


him the proviſions, becauſe they durſt not 


refuſe them, but were in no expectation that 
the conquerors would vouchſafe to pay for 
them; and thoſe who brought them were 


_ aſtoniſhed to find that they were paid gene- 


rouſly, and without delay, by the meaneſt 


ſoldiers in the army l. His camp, which 
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There had long reigned in the Swediſh troops 


a ſtrict diſcipline, which contributed not a little 
to their conqueſt ; and the young king made it 


fill more ſevere. There was not a ſoldier who 
dared to refuſe payment for whatever he bought, 
much leſs go a marauding, or even ſtir out of 
the camp. He would not ſo much as allow his 
troops, after a victory, the privilege of tripping 
the dead, till they had his permiſſion, and eaſily 
brought them to the obſervance of this order. 


Prayers were conſtantly ſaid in his camp twice 


a-day, at ſeven in the morning, and four in the 
afternoon ; and he never failed to be preſent at 
them himſelf, to give his ſoldiers an example of 
piety, as well as valour, | 
f Regs. Was 
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was far better regulated than Copenhagen, 
had every thing in abundance, and the coun- 


try people choſe ra.her to ſell their proviſions 
to their enemies the Swedes, than to their 
own countrymen, Who did not pay ſo well 
for them. And the citizens were, more 
than once, obliged to fetch thoſe proviſions 
from the king of Sweden's camp, which 
N wanted in their markets. 


he king of Denmark was then in Hol- 
ſtein, whither he ſeemed to have marched 


only to raiſe the ſiege of Tonningen. He 
ſaw the Baltick covered with his enemy's 
ſhips, a young conqueror already maſter of 


Zealand, and ready to take poſſeſſion of 


the capital. He publiſhed a declaration thar, 
whoever would take up arms againſt the 


Swedes, ſhould have their liberty. This de- 


claration was of great weight, in a country 


where all the peaſants, and even many of the 


townſmen, were ſlaves. But Charles XII. 
was in no fear of an army of ſlaves, He let 
the king of Denmark know, that he made 


war for no other reaſon but to oblige him to 


make peace; and that he muſt either reſolve 
to do juſtice to the duke of Holſtein, or ſee 


Copenhagen deſtroyed, and his kingdom put 


to fire and ſword. The Dane was too for- 


tunate, to have to do with a conqueror, who 


valued himſelf upon his juſtice. A congreſs 
was appointed to meet in the town of Tra- 
vendal, on the frontiers of Holſtein, The 


king 
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king of Sweden would not ſuffer the artifices 
of the minifters to protract the negotiations 
into any length ; he would have the treaty 
finiſhed with as much rapidity as he made his 
deſcent into Zealand; and it was effectually 
concluded on the fifth of Auguſt, to the ad- 


vantage of the Duke of Holſtein, who was 


indemnified from all the expences of the war, 
and delivered from oppreflion. The king of 
Sweden would accept of nothing for himſelf, 
being fatished with having relieved his ally, 
and humbled his enemy. Thus ended this 
war, in leſs than ſix weeks. | 


Alt the very fame time the king of Poland 


laid fiege, in perſon, to the town of Riga, 
the capital of Livonia; and the Czar was 
upon his march on the eaſt, at the head of an 


hundred thouſand men. Riga was defended. 


by the old count d'Alberg, a Swediſh general, 
who, at the age of fourſcore, joined all the 
fire of youth to the experience of fixty cam- 
Paigns. Count Fleming, ſince miniſter of 
Poland, a great man both in the field and at 
the council-board, and Mr. Patkul, carried 

on the ſiege, under the king's direction; the 
one with all the activity proper to his cha- 
racter, and the other with the utmoſt obſti- 
nacy of revenge. But, notwithſtanding ſe- 
veral advantages which the beſiegers had 
gained, the experience of the old Count 
d'Alberg rendered all their efforts fruitleſs, 
and the king of Poland deſpaired of gaining 
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the town. Heat laſt laid hold of an honour” 


able opportunity of railing the ſiege : Riga 
was full of merchants goods, belonging to 
the Dutch. The States General ordered 
their embaſſador, attending upon king Au- 
guſtus, to make proper repreſentations of it 
to him: he conſented to raiſe the ſiege, ra- 
ther than occaſion the leaſt damage to his 
A | 

Charles XII. had now no more to do for 


\ finiſhing his firſt campaign, than to march 
againſt his rival in glory +, Peter Alexiowitz, | 


the czar. 4 

The czar publiſhed a manifeſto, in which 
he alledged, for a reaſon of the war, that 
they had not paid him ſufficient honours, 
when he paſſed incognito to Riga; and that 
they ſold proviſions too dear to his embaſſa- 
dors. Theſe were the injuries for which he 


| ravaged Ingria with one hundred thouſand 


men! 


— — 


— — 


4 He was the more enraged againſt him, as 
there were ſtill three Moſcovite embaſſadors at 
Stockholm, who had lately ſworn to renew an 
inviolable peace. He, who valued himſelf upon 
a ſevere probity, could not comprehend how a 
legiſlator, like the czar, could make a jeſt of what 


un to be held ſo ſacred. The young prince, 
ful 


of honour, did not ſo much as dream, that. 


there could be a different morality for princes, and 


private perſons. 


He 
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He appeared before Narva, at the head of 
this great army, on the firſt of October; and, 
at a time when the froſts and ſnows oblige 
other nations, in temperate climates, to a 
ſuſpenſion of arms, the czar Peter laid ſiege 
to Narva, within thirty degrees of the Pole, 
and Charles XII. was upon his march to re- 
lieve it. | | | 
The czar was no ſooner arrived before the 
place, than he made haſte to put in practice 
what he had lately learnt abroad on his tra- 
vels. He marked out his camp, fortified it 
on all ſides, raiſed redoubts at certain diſ- 
tances, and opened the trench himſelf. He 
had given the command of his army to the 
duke de Croy, a German, and an able gene- 
ral; but at that time very little aſſiſted by the 
Moſcovite officers. The czar had only the 
rank of a private lieutenant in his own troops. 
He had a mind to teach his nobility, that 
places in the army were to be obtained by 
ſervices; he began himſelf with beating a 
drum, and was raiſed to an officer by de- 


grees *. | 
On 


— 
— 


L 


The only good ſoldiers in the army were 

thirty thouſand Streletſes, who were in Moſcovy 

what the Janiſſaries are in Turky. The reſt were 

barbarians forced from their foreſts, and covered 

over with the ſkins of wild beaſts, ſome armed 

with arrows, and others with clubs; few of _ 
| 1 8 a 


| periority of numbers, 
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On the 15th of November the czar had 
information that the king of Sweden, having 
croſſed the ſea with two hundred tranſports, 
was upon his march to relieve Narva. The 
Swedes were no more than twenty thouſand ; 
but the czar had no advantage, except ſu- 
Far, therefore, from 
deſpiſing his enemy, he employed all the art 
he had to cruſh him; and not content with 
an hundred thouſand amen, , he was getting 
ready another army to oppoſe him, and check 
his progreſs. He had already given orders 
for_ near forty thouſand recruits, who were 
coming up from Pleſcow with great expedi- 
tion. He went in perſon to haſten their 
march, that he might hem in the king be- 
tween the two armies. Nor was this all, a 
detachment of thirty thouſand men from the 


camp before Narva, were poſted at a league's 


— 


_— 


had fuſees, nor had any one of them ſeen a regu- 

lar ſiege; there was not one good cannoneer in 
the whole army. An hundred and fifty cannon, 
which one would have thought muſt have ſoon 
laid the little town of Narva in aſhes, were 
ſcarce able to make a breach, where the artillery 
of the town deſtroyed, every moment, whole 
ranks in the trenches. Narva was almoſt with- 
out fortifications, and count Hoorn, who com- 
manded there, had not a thouſand regular troops; 
and yet this immenſe army was not able to reduce 
it in ten weeks. | 1 
diſtance 
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diſtance from the town, directly in the kin 
of Sweden's road: twenty thouſand Streletſes 
were placed further off upon the ſame road, 
| and five thouſand others made up an advanced 
1 guard; and he muſt neceſſarily force his way 
# through the body of all theſe troops before he 
i could reach the camp, which was fortified 
1 with a rampart and double foſſe. The king 
| of Sweden had landed at Pernaw in the gulph 
of Riga, with about ſixteen thouſand foot, 
and a few more than four thoufand horſe. 
From Pernaw he made a flying march as 
far as Revel, followed by all his horſe, and 
only four thouſand of his foot. But he al- 
ways marched before, without waiting for 
the reſt of his troops; and ſoon found him- 
ſelf, with his eight thouſand men only, be- 
fore the firſt poſts of the enemy. He without 
Heſitation attacked them, one after another, 
without giving them time to learn witn how 
ſmall a number they had to engage. 'The 
Moſcovites ſeeing the Swedes come upon 
them, made no doubt but they had a whole 
army to encounter, and the advanced guard 
of five thouſand men immediately fled upon 
their approach. The twenty thouſand be- 
vond them, terrified with the flight of their 
countrymen, made no reſiſtance ; and carried 
i their conſternation and confuſion among 
„the thirty thouſand, who were poſted with- 
1 in a league of the camp; and the panick 
6 deizing upon them too, they retired to the 
85 main 
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main body of the army without ftriking a 
blow. Theſe three poſts were carried in two 
days and an half, and did not retard the king's 
march the ſpace of one hour. He appeared, 

then, at laft, with his eight thouſand men, 


wearied with the fatigues of fo long a march, 


before a camp of an hundred thouſand Moſ- 
covites, with an hundred and fifty pieces of 
braſs cannon in their front: and he ſcarce 
allowed them any time for reſt, before he 
gave his orders for the attack without delay. 
The fignal was two fuſces, and the word, in 
German, “ With the aid of God.” And 
thus they marched agua the Moſcovites, 
about noon ||. 
As ſoon as the cannon of the Swedes had 
made a breach in the entrenchments, they 
advanced, with their bayonets at the end of 
heir ſuſees ; at the ſame time a violent ſtorm 
pf ſnow, which fell at their backs, was driven 
y the wind full in the face of the enemy. 
he Moſcovites ſtood their fire for half an 
our, without quitting their poſts, The 
ing attacked the czar's quarter, which lay 
on the other {ide of the camp, and was in 
opes of a rencounter, as not knowing that 
he emperor was gone in queſt of the 
houſand men, who were daily expected, 
pon the firſt a of the enemy's ſhot 


— 
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the king received a ball in his left ſhoulder, 
but it grazed only in a ſlight manner upon 
the fleſh ; his activity even hindered him from 
perceiving that he was wounded. Preſently 
after his horſe was killed under him. A 
ſecond had his head carried off by a cannon 
ball; and, as he was nimbly mounting a 
third, "Theſe fellows,” ſays he, make 
me exerciſe,” and then he went on to engage 
and give orders with the ſame preſence of 
mind as before, Within three hours the en- 
trenchments were carried on all ſides. The 
king purſued the right of the enemy as far as 
the river of Narva, with his left wing, of 
only four thouſand men, who purſued near 
fifty thouſand, The bridge broke under them 
as they fled, and the river was in a moment 
covered with the dead, The reſt, in deſpair, 
returned to their camp, without knowing 


whither they went; and finding certain bar- | 


Tacks, they took their poſts behind them. 


There they defended themſelves for a while, 


as not knowing how to make their eſcape : 
but at laſt their generals Dolhorouky, Gol- 
louin, and Federowitz, ſurrendered them- 
ſelves to the king, and laid their arms at his 
majeſty's feet, And in the inſtant they were 
offering them, came up the duke of Croy, 
the general of the army, to ſurrender himſelf, 
with thirty officers. a 

Charles only detained the general officers, 
all the ſubalterns and common ſoldiers were 
's Bs = diſarmed 
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diſarmed and conducted to the river of Narva, 
where they were furniſhed with boats to 
carry them over, and return them back to 
their own homes. In the mean time night 
came on, and the right wing of the Moſco- 
vites ſtill continued fighting. The Swedes 
had not loſt fifteen hundred men; eighteen 
thouſand Moſcovites had been killed in their 
intrenchments, a great number was drowned ; 
and many had paſſed the river. The king 
employed the ſmall remains of the da 
ſeizing upon the enemy's artillery. \He —— 
himſelf to advantage between their camp and 
the town, and there ſlept ſome hours on the 


ground, wrapt up in his cloak, expecting ta 


fall, at day- break, upon the left wing of the 
enemy, which was not yet entirely routed. 


But at two o'clock in the morning general 


Wade, who commanded that wing, having 


heard of the gracious reception the king had 


iven to the other generals, and how he had 
tent home all the ſubaltern officers and ſol- 
diers, deſired that he would grant him the 
ſame favour. The conqueror made anſwer, 


that he ſhould have it, if he would draw 
near, at the head of his troops, and lay down 


his arms and colours at his feet. The gene- 


ral appeared ſoon after with his Moſcovites, 


to the number of about thirty thouſand. 
They marched, ſoldiers and officers, with 
their heads uncovered, acroſs leſs than ſeven 


thouſand Swedes. The ſoldiers, as they paſſed 


bare 
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before him, threw down their fuſees and 
| ſvords upon the ground, and the officers 
p-eſented him with their enſigns and colours. 
H cauſed the whole multitude to croſs the 
river, without retaining a ſingle ſoldier pri- 
ſoner. He then entered victorious into 
Narva, attended by the duke of Croy and 
the other general officers of the Moſcovites, 
He ordered their ſwords to be reſtored to 
them, and being informed that they wanted 
money, and that the tradeſmen of Narva re- 
fuſed to truſt them, he ſent the duke of Croy 
a thouſand ducats, and every Moſcovite offi- 
cer five hundred ; who could never ſufficiently 
admire the civility of their treatment |. 


— 


c 


There was, among the priſoners taken in 


this battle, one, too remarkable to be paſſed over 


in ſilence, called Czarafis“, a prince of Georgia. 
Mitelleſky, his father, poſſeſſed a kingdom plea- 
ſantly ſituated, between the mountains of Ar- 
rarat, and the eaſtern coaſts of the Black Sea; 


from which being expelled by his own ſubjects, 


he fled for refuge to the czar of Moſcovy. The 
prince, his ſon, at nineteen years of age, accom- 
panying the great czar, in his expedition againſt 
the Swedes, was taken priſoner, as he was fight- 


Which ſignifies Prince, or ſon of Czar ; that 


is, of a King, Czar fignifying a King, among 
the Tartars, EO OW Noe LM 
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ing, | 
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As the czar was haſtily advancing with an 
army of ſorty thouſand Ruſſians, expecting 
to encloſe his enemy, he received intelligence 
of the defeat of his numerous army at the 
battle of Narva; he therefore returned back, 
determined to diſcipline his troops, that he 
might hereafter wipe off the diſgrace he had 
now ſuſtained f. The joyful news of this 
; | victory 


ers 


— 


ing, by ſome Finland ſoldiers, who, after they 


had ſtripped him, were about to kill him; but 


was reſcued by count Renchild, who preſented 


him to king Charles. The king ſent him to 


Stockholm, where, ſome few years after, he died. 


Charles, when the young unhappy prince was 


taking his leave of him, reflecting on the ſtrange 
deſtiny of a young Aſiatic prince, born at the 


foot of mount Caucaſus, now going to remain a 


priſoner among the ſnows of Sweden, ſpoke theſe, 


| as they proved, prophetic words, © It is as if 1 


was to be one day a priſoner among the Crim 


Tartars.” As, indeed, we ſhall hereafter find he 


was. | | 
+ The Moſcovites were ſo y ſtupid and 
ignorant, as to aſcribe their defeat to the powen 
of magic. And, as St. Nicholas is the patron of 
Moſcovy, orders were iflued out to offer up to him 
this extraordinary prayer in all their churches: 

„O thou, who art our perpetual comforter, 
in all our adverſities, great St. Nicholas, infinitely 


powerful, by what ſin have we offended thee in 


our ſacrifices, genuflexions, bowings, and thankſ- 


giving, 
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victory ſoon reached Stockholm ; where great 
rejoicings were made, and ſeveral medals 
ſtruck in rememorance of this extraordinary 


victory; whilſt king Charles returned thanks 


to God in his camp. 
As the king of Poland dreaded the wrath 


of the conqueror, Charles, he entered into af 


ſtill ſtronger league with the czar, at an in- 


terview that he had with him at Birſen *. 


'The king of Poland there engaged to fur- 
niſh the czar with fifty thouſand German 
troops, to be hired of ſeveral princes, and 
which the czar was to pay for. And he, on 


the other hand, was to ſend fifty thouſand 


Moſcovites into Poland, to be trained up to 


war, and promiſed to pay king Auguſtus 


* 
— 11 


| ras Lag 


when, like lyons and bears who have loſt their 
young, they have fallen upon us, terrified, wound- 
ed, and ſlain, by thouſands, us, who are thy 


people. As it is impoſſible this ſhould have hap- “ 


pened without diabolical influence, and enchant- 
ment, we beſeech thee, O great St. Nicholas, to 


be our champion, and ſtandard-bearer, to deliver 


us from this troop of ſorcerers, and drive them 


far from our coaſts, with the recompence that is] 


due unto them.” Amen. 
* A ſmall town in Luthiania, | 
three 


givings, that thou haſt thus forſaken us? We ra 
have implored thy aſſiſtance againſt theſe terrible, Ea: 
inſolent, enraged, dreadful, inſuperable deſtroyers, Þ, 
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at N three millions of || rixdollars within the ſpace 
Is Jof two years. | 
| Charles XII. uſed his utmoſt endeavours to 
prevent the king of Poland from reaping the 
benefit of this treaty. After he had paſled 
the winter at Narva he appeared in Livonia, 
The Saxon troops were poſted along the river 
Duna, which is very broad in that place, and 
Charles, who lay on the other fide of the river, 
was to diſpute the paſſage. The Saxons were 
not commanded by their prince, who was then 
ſick, but were headed by mareſchal Stenau 
and prince Ferdinand duke of Courland who 
commanded under him. The king of Sweden 
had alone formed the plan of the paſſage, he 
was about to attempt. He cauſed great boats 
Ito be made after a new manner, whoſe ſides 
ere far higher<than ordinary and could be 
We fraiſed, or let down, like a draw-bridge. When 
raiſed they covered the troops they carried ; 
and when let down, they ſerved as a bridge 
o land them. He made uſe likewiſe of ano- 


mos her ſtratagem. Having obſerved that the 
thy T. age 

ap- ind blew directly from the north; where he 
ant- Jay to the South, where his enemies were en- 
, to Famped, e ſet fire to a large heap of wet ſtraw, 
liver rhich diffuſing a thick ſmoke over the river 
hem hindred the Saxons from ſeeing his troops, or 
at is 
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judging what he was about to do. Under cover 
of this cloud he ſent out barks laden with more 
of the ſame ſmoaking ftraw, ſo that the cloud 
increaſing, and being driven by the wind di- 
rectly in the face of his enemies, it made it 
impoſſible for them to know whether he was 
upon his paſſage, or not. He alone conducted 


the execution of his ſcheme, and being got] 
into the midſt of the river, Well, fays he 
to general Renchild, the Duna will be as good] 
to us as the fea of Copenhagen ; take my 


word for it, general, we ſhall beat them.” 
He got to the other ſide in a quarter of an hour 
and was vext to find that three people had 
teapt a ſhore before him He immediately 


landed his cannon, and drew up his troops 


before the enemy, who were quite blinded 
with ſmoak, and could not make any oppoſi- 
tion but by a few random-ſhot. And the 
wind having difperſed the miſt, tbe Saxons 
ſaw the king of Sweden already upon his march 


againſt them.” 


Mareſchal Stenau loſt not a moment, but 
at the firſt appearance of the Swedes fell fu- 
riouſly upon them with the flower of his horſe. 
The violent ſhock of that troop falling upon 
the Swedes in the inſtant they were forming 
their battalions, threw them into diſorder. 
They gave way, were broken, and purſued 

even into the river. The king.of Sweden 
rallied them in a moment in the midſt of the 
water, with as much eaſe, as if he had been 

i 1 8 making 


where his artillery lay. 
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making a review. The ſoldiers then, march- 
ing more compact than before, beat back Ma- 
reſchal Stenau and advanced into the plain. 

Stenau finding his troops in a conſternation, 
made them retire very dexterouſly into a dry 


place, flanked with a moraſs, and a wood 


'The advantage of 
the ground, and the time he had given the 
Saxons to recover from their firſt ſurpriſe, re- 
ſtored them to their courage. Charles imme- 
diately fell upon them, with fifteen thouſand 
men, and Stenau and the duke of Courland with 
about twelve thouſand. The battle was ſharp 
and bloody; the duke had two horſes killed 

under him, and thrice penetrated- into the 
midſt of the king's guard'; but being at laſt 
beat off his horſe with a'blow from a muſquet, 
his army fell into confuſion, and diſputed the 
victory no longer. His cuiraſſiers carried him 


off with difficulty, greatly bruiſed and half 


dead, from the thickeſt of the fight, and 
from under the horſes vets, which trampled 


on him. 


The king of Sweden After this vieory, mar- 


ched immedlately't to Mittau, + and took it. 
All the towns of the dutchy ſurrendered to him 


at diſcretion. He paſſed without delay into 
Lithuania, and conquered wherever he come, 
nh as 5 himſelf N Tek 0 pleaſing ſatisface 
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tion when he entered the town of Birſen in 
triumph, where Auguſtus king of Poland and, 
the Czar had plotted his deſtruction but a few 
months before. He here laid the deſign of 
dethroning the king of Poland by the hands of 
the Poles themſelves. And fiom this time the 
affairs of Auguſtus grew worſe and worſe 
and he was at laſt obliged to call a diete, 
which accordingly met at Warſaw T. But 


. ſoon perceived that king Charles 
XII. 


5 had at leaſt as much power as himſelf 

in that aſſembly. The victories of Charles 
XII. protector of prince Sobieſky, the civil 
war of Lithuania, and the general diſaffection of 
the poles, were greatly injurious to Auguſtus. 
Charles XII. ſtill continued with his victori- 
ous army in the dutchy of Lithuania, declaring 
that he would not diſturb the diete; that he 
declared war againſt Auguſtus and the Saxons, 
and not againſt Poland, and that far from de- 
ſigning any thing againſt the republic, he came 


to reſcue it from oppreſſion. Charles leaving 


garriſons behind him in ſome towns of Lithua- 
nia, advanced beyond Grodno ; a place fa- 
mous for the dietes held there. At ſome miles 
from Grodno he was met by an embaſſy from 
the republic. But when he came to give his 
anſwer to the republick which ſent them, 
and which did not enter into his meaſures 
with a ſubmiſſion ſo ready as he expected, 
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he told them by count Piper, that he would 
give an anſwer at Warſaw. 
The ſame day he marched towards that 


town. This march was preceded by a mani- 
ſeſto, by which Charles invited all the Poles. 


to join their revenge with his, and pretended 
to ſhow that their intereſt and his were the 
ſame. The ſenators, who oppoſed Auguſtus, 


publiſhed this writing aloud even before his. 


tace, and the few who adhered to him, kept 


| Hlence, At laſt, when they heard that Charles 


was advancing by long marches, they all pre- 
pared in N to depart; fome fled to 
their own country ſeats waiting to ſee how 
things would terminate, and others to arm 
their friends. There remained with the king 
only the embaſſadors of the emperor and the 
Czar, the pope's Nuncio, and ſome few bi- 


ſhops and palatines, who were attached to 


his fortune. He was forced to fly, being too 
weak to oppoſe the enemy, and little ſatisfied 
with the conduct of his own party, He ſtrait 
publiſhed his orders for aſſembling the Poſpo- 
lite, & and armies which were ſcarce any thing 
but a bare name. There was nothing to be 


hoped for out of Lithuania, where the Swedes. 


were poſted. And the army of Poland, reduced 


to a ſmall number of troops, wanted arms, 


r 
* 


The nobility of Poland when they take up 
arms are ſo calldd. 1 
| C 4 proviſion 
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proviſions, and good, will. The greateſt part 
of the nobility were inti midated, irreſolute, 
or ill-diſpoſed, and cenfined themſelves to 
their own eſtates. 
upon the troops of his electorate, where the 
form of government, being entirely abſolute, 
left him under no apprehenſions of being diſ- 
obeyed. He had already given private orders 
for, twelve thouſand Saxons, who were upon 
their march with all poſſible ſpeed. He al- 
ſo recalled the eight thouſand he had promi- 


ied to the emperor to aſſiſt him in his wars 


 #gainſt France, and which in the neceſſity he 
Was reduced to, he was obliged to withdraw. 
Whilſt theſe ſoldiers were marching up in 
troops, and whilit he was flying from palati- 
nate to palatinate to aſſemble the nobility who 
adhered to him, the king of Sweden, at laſt 
arrived before Warſaw, on the fifth of May 
1702. The gates were opened to him upon 
the firſt ſummons. He ſent away the Poliſh 
garri.on, diſmiſſed the city guard, every where 
poſted guards of his own, ordered the inhabi- 
ants, to bring in their arms, and content with 
having diſarmed them, and not willing to ex- 
aſperate them, he demanded no more of them 
than a contribution of an hundred thouſand 
francs, | 
The king of Poland * plainly, that he 
muſt eicher loſe his crown, or preſerve it by 
arms 3 and he uſed his utmoſt efforts to _ 
cee 


His chief dependence was 
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ceed in that great deciſion. All his Saxon 
troops were arrived from the frontiers of Sax- 
ony. The nobility of the palatinate of Cracow, 
where he now remained, came in a body to 
offer him their ſervices. F ortified with theſe 
ſuccours, and the troops which were called 
the army of the crown, he went for the firſt 
time to ſeek in perſon the king of Sweden ; 
and he was not long before he found him, for 
he was already marching againſt him towards, 
Cracow. . 

The two kings met on the nineteenth of 
July 1702, in a very ſpacious plain near Cliſ- 
ſau between Warſaw and Cracow. Auguſ- 
tus had near four and twenty thouſand men, 
and Charles XII. not above twelve thouſand. 
The. batt] * with the playivg c of the ar-; 


3 4 


Feng who obey the Swediſh ET a; 
young b prince of great courage and virtue, re- 
ceiv cannon ball in the reins. The king 
inquired if he was dead, and was told that he 


was; he made no anſwer, but. the. tears fell. 


from his eyes, and then covering his face for 
a moment with his hands, on. a. ſudden he 
ſpurred his horſe with fury, an! ruſhed into. 
the thickeſt of the enemy, at the head of his 
guards. 
The king of Poland did all that could be 
erpectel from a prince who fought for his. 
VVV 
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crown. He thrice led up his troops in perſon 
to the charge; but the aſcendant of Charles 


X11. carried it, and gained a complete vic- | 


tory. The enemy's camp, colours and artil- 
lery, and Auguſtus's military cheſt, were left 
to him. He made no ſtay upon the field of 
battle, but marched ſtrait to Gros; purſu- 
ing the king of Poland, who fled before 
im. 5 
The citizens of Cracow were bold enough 
to ſhut their gates upon the conqueror. He 


cauſed them to be burſt open, and took the 


caſtle by aſſault. His ſoldiers, the only men 
in the world who could abſtain from pillage 
after a victory, did not offer the leaſt ill- treat - 
ment to any one citizen; but the king made 
them pay ſufficiently for the temerity of their 
reſiſtance, by charging them with exceſſive 
contributions, ON 

He departed from Cracow in the full reſo- 


lution of purſuing Auguſtus without intermiſ- | 


ſion. But within ſome miles from the cit 
| his horſe fell under him, and broke his thigh, 


They were obliged to carry him back to Cra- 


cow, where he was confined te his bed for 
fix weeks in the hands of his ſurgeons, This 
accident gave Auguſtus leiſure to breath a lit- 


tle, He cauſed it immediately to be ſpread 


throughout Poland and Germany, that Charles 
XII. was killed by his fall. This falſe report, 


which was credited for ſome time, filled all | 


mens minds with aſtoniſhment and uncertain- 


* 


Charles XII. of Sweden: 


„ In this ſmall interval he aſſembles all the 
orders of the kingdom at Mariembourg, and 


then at Lublin, who had before been called 


together to Sendomir. The aſſembly was 
very large, as few of the palatinates refuſed 
to ſend their deputies thither. He regained 
alm-.ſt all their inclinations by preſents and 


| promiſes, and by his affability. The diet 


were ſoon undeceived concerning the falſe re- 


port of the king of Sweden's death: but that 


great body was already put in motion, and 
they ſuffered thomſelves to be carried along 


by the impulſe they had received, and all its 
members ſwore to continue faithful to their 


king. 


The determination of this diete- was, that 
the republick of Poland ſhould maintain an 
army of fifty thouſand men at their own ex- 
pence for the ſervice of their prince; that they 
mould allow the Swedes ſix weeks time to de- 
clare whether they intended peace or war, 
and the fame term to the princes of Sapieha, 
the firſt authors of the troubles in Lithuania, 
wa in and beg pardon of the king of Po- 

In the mean time Charles XII. recovered 
of his wound, and overturned all before him. 
Always fixt in his reſolution of forcing the 
Poles themſelves to dethrone their king, by 


the intrigues of the cardinal Primate, he cau- 
ſed a new aſſembly to be called together at 


Warſaw to e that of Lublin, His gene-- 
rals 
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rals repreſented to him that the affair might 
thus be protracted to a tedious length, and at 
Taft vaniſh in delays ; that during this time 
the Moſcovites, were daily ſkirmiſhing with 
the troops he had left behind in Livonia and 
Ingria; chat the event was not always favour- 
able to the Swedes, and that his preſence 
there, in all probability, would very ſoon be- 
come neceſſary. Charles, who was as ſteddy 
in the execution of his projects, as he was 
briſk in his actions, anſwered, „Though I 
were to ſtay here fifty years, I would not 
leave the p ace 'till J had dethroned the king 
Poland. 

He left the aſſembly of Warſaw to. dif- 
pute by diſcourſes and. writings, with that of 
Lublin. Having augmented his victorious 
troops with ſix thouſand horſe and eight thou- 
ſand foot, which he received from Sweden, 
he marched againſt the remains of the Saxon 
army he had beaten at Cliſſau, which had 
gained time to rally and recruit whilſt his fall 
from his horſe had confined him to his bed. 
This army ſhunned his approach, and reti- 
red towards Pruſſia on the north-weſt of War- 
ſaw. The river Bugh lay between him and 

bis enemies. Charles ſwam over it at the 
head of his horſe, whilſt the foot went to ſeek 
a tord ſomewhat higher. He came up * with 


ä — „** 
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the 


of 


him from Sweden by ſea. * 


Charles XII. F Sweden, 


the s Saxons at a place called Pultuſk. They 
were commanded by genera] Stenau to. the 


number of about ten thouſand. The king of 


Sweden in his precipitate-march had brought 
no more along with him, . being confident 
that a Jeſs number would have ſufficed. The 
terror of his arms was fo great, that one half 


of the Saxon army ran away at his approach, 


without ſtay ing for the battle. General Ste- 
nau ſtood firm for a while with two regiments, 
but the moment after he was drawn along in 
the general flight of his army, which was dil- 
perſed before it was conquered. The Swedes 


did not take a thouſand priſoners, nur kill fix 
hundred men, having more difficulty in pur- 


ſuing than defeatingthem... 

- Auguſtus, who had nothing left him, but 
the ſcattered remains of the Sixons beaten on 
all fides, retired in haſte ta Thorn, + Charles 


immediately prepared to beſiege it, The king 


of Poland not thinking himſelf ſecure with- 
drew into Saxony. In the mean time Charles, 
not being able to bring up his cannon before 
Thorn; was obliged to wait *till it was ſent 


1 An ancient city of royal Pruſſia, ſituate upon 
the Weiſſel, and under the protection of Poland. 

* Whillit he was waiting for it, he took up his. 
quarters within ſome miles of the city, and would 
often advance too near the ramparts, to view it 
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Every thing ſucceeded with him, and his 
negotiations and arms were equally fortunate. 


He was in a manner preſent throughout all 


4 1 — — 
— 5 — IS 


The plain dreſs he always wore was of greater 
ſervice to him than he had ever imagined in theſe 


dangerous walks. It hindred him from being 


taken notice of, and pointed out by the enemy, 
as a perſon to be fired at. One day having ap- 


1 very near with one of his generals named 


teven, who was dreſſed in ſcarlet trimed with 
gold, and fearing leſt his general ſhou}d be per- 
ceived, he ſtrait ordered him to walk behind him 
moved by that magnanimity ſo natural to him, 


which even hindered him ſrom reflecting that he 


expoſed his own life to a maniſeſt danger to ſave 


that of his ſubject. Lieven diſcerning his error 


Was, 


too late in having put on a remarkable habit, 
which expoſed alſo thoſe who were with him, and 
fearin equally for the king in whatever place he 

E a while whether, he ought to obey 


him; while this conteſt laſted, the king takes him 
by the arm, put himſelf before him, and hides 
him; at the ſame inſtant a cannon ball, which 
came in flank, ſtruck the general dead upon that 


very ſpot, which the king had ſcarce qultted. 
The death of this man, killed directly in his ſtead 
and becauſe he had a mind to fave him, contribu- 


ted not a little to confirm him in the notion he 


ever held of abſolute predeſtination, and made 


him believe, that his fate which protected him in 


ſo fingular a manner, reſerved him for the execu- 


tion of greater things. 


Poland 
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Poland; for his grand mareſchal Renchild 
was in the heart of thoſe dominiens with a 
great body of the army. Near thirty thou- 
ſand Swedes under different generals, diſper- 
fed towards the north and the eaſt upon the 
frontiers of Moſcovy, withſtood the efforts 
of the whole empire of Ruſſia, and Charles 
was in the weſt at the other end. of Poland, at 
the head of the beſt part of his troops. _ 
From the German ocean almoſt to the 


mouth of the Boriſthenes, which makes the 


breadth of Europe, and to the gates of Moſ- 
cow, all was in conſternation, and every mo- 
ment expecting an entire revolution. His veſ- 


ſels were maſters of the Baltick, and employed 
in tranſporting priſoners from Poland into his 


own country. Sweden alone was calm in 
the midſt of theſe great emotions, taſting the 


ſweets of a profound peace, and enjoying the 


glory of her king without bearing the weight 


of it; ſince his victorious troops were paid 


and maintained at the expence of the con- 
quered, _ 


In this general filence of the north before 


the arms of Charles XII. the city of Dant- 
zick ventured to diſoblige him. Fourteen 


frigates and forty tranſport veſſels were bring- 


ing the king a ſupply of fix thouſand men, 


with cannon and ammunition to finiſh the - 


ſiege of Thorn. Theſe ſuccours muſt neceſ- 


farily paſs up the Weiſſeil. At the mouth of 


| this river lies Dantzick. Count Steinbock, 
0 | HY | one 
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4 38 1 eng the wars off _ 
one of the Swediſh generals, aſſembled the 
a ks in the king's name, demanding a 


paſſage for the troops and ſome ammunition, 


The magiſtrates durſt neichen abſolutely refuſe 


nor expreſly grant what he had demanded. 
But general Steinbock made them give by force 
more than he had aſked ; and further exacted 
from the town a contribution of a hundred 
thouſand crowns by way of recompence for 


their impudent deniai, At laſt the recruits, 


the cannan and ammunition being arrived be- 
fore Fhorn, the ſiege was begun t. 

 Royel, governor of the place, defended: it a 
month with a garriſon. of five thouſand men. 
And then it was forced to ſurrender at diſcre- 


tion. The garriſon were made priſoners of 


war, and fent into Sweden. Rovel was pre- 
ſented to the king unarmed, who made him 
a conſiderable preſent in money, and ſent him 


away upon his parole. This poor petty town 
was condemned to pay forty thouſand crowns, 


Elbing, a town built upon anarm of the 


Weiſſeil did not take a proper advantage of 
the Dantzickers inadvertency, but helitated 


too long about giving paſſage to the Swediſls 
troops; and was more ſeverely punilhed than 
Dantzick itſelf. Charles cntered there in 
perſon on the thirteenth of December at the 
head of four thouſand men armed with bayo- 


8 a. FI 5 ; — 


1 Sept. 22. 


nets 


which he ſiezed. 


Charles XII. / Sweden. 


« 


knees in the ſtreets and begged for mercy.” He 
took from them all their arms, lodged his ſol- 


diers in their houſes, and then, having called 


the magiſtrates together, obliged-them to raiſe 


that very day a contibution of two hundred 


and fixty thouſand crowns. There were in 
the town two hundred pieces of cannon, and 
four hundred thouſand weight of gun- powder, 

The cardinal Radjoufky | had fearce taken 
an oath to king Auguſtus, that he would at- 
tempt nothing againſt him, before he went to 


the aſſemby at Warſaw, but ftill under the 


pretence of peace. He was attended'by three 
thouſand ſoldiers raiſed upon his own eſtate, 
but upon his coming there talked of nothing 
but concord and obedience. At laſt he threw 
off the maſk, and on the 


wearing the crown of Poland. They then'pto- 
nounced with a common voice, that the throne 
was vacant. The ſeſſion of that day was not 
yet ended, when à courier from the king of 


—_ — 


* He was archqiſhop of Greſna primate of Po- 


land and preſident of the diete. He was a' man 


full of artifice, a ſecret friend to Sobieſcy, the 
predeceſfor of Auguſtus and long a private enemy 


to the latter. 
Sweden 


„ 
nets at the end of their muſquets. The inha- 
pitants in a conſternation fell upon their 


fourteenth of Febru- 
ary 1704, declared in the name of the aſſem- 
bly, Auguſtus elector of Saxony incapable of 
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Sweden, brought a letter from his majefty to 6 
the aſſembly. The cardinal opened the let- Þ 


ter, which contained an order in form of a 
requeſt to elect prince James Sobicſky for their 


king. They were diſpoſed to obey with joy, Þ 


and even fixed the day of the election. The 
prince was then at Breſlau in Sileſia, waiting 
with impatience for the crown, which his fa- 
ther had wore. He was complimented upon 
it, and ſome flarterers had even already given 


him the title of majeſty, in ſpeaking to him. 


As he was one day hunting at fome leagues 
from Breſlau with prince Conftantine one of 
his brothers, thirty Saxon horfemen, ſent pri- 
vately by king Auguſlus, broke out of a ſud- 
den upon them from a neighbouring wood, 
ſurround the two princes, and carry them off 
without reſiſtance. Freſh horſes ſtood ready 
at a diſtance, upon which they were immedi- 
ately carried to Lipſick, and cloſe-confined. 
This ſtep at once broke all the meaſures of 
Charles, the Cardinal, and the aſſembly at 

Warſaw. „ 

King Auguſtus was almoſt at the ſame time 
upon the point of being taken himſelf. He 
was at dinner within three leagues of Cracow, 
relying upon an advanced guard poſted at ſome 
Ae when goneral Renchild came ſud- 


denly upon him, after having carried off the 


guard. The king of Poland had but juſt time 
to get on horſe- back with ten others. Gene- 
ral Renchild purſued him four days, ready to 
. „„ ſeize 


Charles XII. of Sweden. 4 


+. ſeire upon him every moment. The king 
a | fled to Sendomir, and the Swediſh ne- 
5 i ral followed him thither; and it was a ngu- 
u. lar piece of good fortune, that he made his 


ne eſcape. - 

f In the mean time the king's party treated 
'S Þ that of the cardinal, and were reciprocally 
treated by them, as traitors to their country. 


- The army of the crown was divided between 
„, the two factions. Auguſtus forced at laſt to 
„ accept of fuccours from the Moſcovites, re- 


of pented that he had not applied to them ſooner | 
Sometimes he marched into Saxony, where 
3. his forces were exhauſted ; and ſometimes he 
3, would return into Poland, where they durſt 
\F dt aſſiſt him, On the other fide the king of 
f Sweden reigned in Poland calm and victorious, 
7d 2 more abſolutely than Auguſtus had ever 
4 one. 
5 Count Piper, who was as much of a politi- 
cian as his maſter was of a hero, laid hold of 
the opportunity to adviſe Charles XII. to take 
\e. upon himſelf the crown of Poland. Charles 
je | gave way to the temptation for a moment, 
v. but glory was his idol. He ſacrificed his in- 
> | tereſt to it, and the pleaſure he would have 
1_ | had in taking Poland from the pope. He told 
\> count Piper, that he choſe rather to give away 
0 Cr than gain them, and added ſmiling, 
e. þ © You were made for the miniſter of an Ita- 
to | lian prince. 7 FEE; 
= Charles 
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Charles lay ſtill near Thorn, in that part 
of royal P ruſſia which belongs to Poland; he 
_ thence obſerved all that was tranſacted at 
Warſaw, and kept the neighbouring powers. 
in awe. | © OR 
Charles XII. ſoon after gave an audience to 
the young palatine Stanilaus Leclinſky ſent to 
him by the aſſembly at Warſaw,.to inform him 
of the differences which had aroſe among them 
ince prince James was carried away. The king 
conceived a very high opinion of him, which- 
being encreaſed by the character ſ he received 
of him, he determined he ſhould be king of 
Poland. He therefore diſpatched count Hoorn 
to ſignify to the aſſembly at Warſaw, that 


they. muſt elect a king tin five days, and that! 
they mutt chooſe Staniſlaus Leeſinſcy. The 
count arrived there the ſeventh of July, and 
fixed the twelvth for the day of election. That 


day the ſeſſion having laſted from three in the 


afternoon till nine in the evening, the biſhop 


of Poſnania, wuo preſided for the cardinal 


* 


—_— * 


* 


+ He was a prince of great courage, inured to 
fatigue, lay conſtantly upon a kind of ſtraw mat- 
treſs, required-no ſervice of his domeſtics about 
his perſon, temperate, to a degree little known 
to that climate, liberal and adored by his vaſſals. 
He had at this time a wife and two daughter., of 
which the youngeſt was then but a year old, and 
has ſincę been queen of France, 1 


primate 


Ia place con 
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primate, he chooſing to be abſent, put an end 


to the diete, by declaring in the name of it, 


Staniſlaus elected king of Poland.) 
Charles XII. immediately quitted Warſaw, 
to finiſh the conqueſt of Poland. He had 
fixed the general rendezvous of his army before 
Leopold 1. It was thought it would hold out 
fifteen days, by means of the fortifleations 
which king Auguſtus had made there. The 
conqueror ſat down before it on geptember 


fifth, and the next day carried it by aſſault; 


and all who reſiſted were put to the ſword. 
The victorious troops, who were now maſters 
of the town, did not diſband to run after pil- 
lage, notwithſtanding the report of the trea- 
ſures which were in Leopold; but ranged 


themſelves in order of battle in the great ſquare 


There the remains of the garriſon came to ſur- 
render themſelves priſoners of war. The king 
then proclaimed his orders by ſound of trum 


pet, that all the inhabitants who had any ef- 
fects belonging to king Auguſtus or bis àdhe- 


rents, ſhould bring them in perſon before night 
came on, under pain of death. The meaſures 


were ſo well taken, that few ventured to diſ- 


obey him, and they brought his majeſty four 
hundred cheſts filled with gold and leer coin, 
plate and other valuable effects. 1 


+ The by of the great palatinate of Ruſſia, 
niches it contained. 


The 
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„ wars of 
| The beginning of Staniſlaus's reign 


ry different event. Some affairs which ab- 


ſolutely required his preſence had obliged him 
The cardinal pri-] 
mate, the biſhop of Poſnania, and ſome great 
men of Poland made up his court. His guards 


to continue at Warſaw, 


conſiſted of ſix thouſand Polanders of the army 


of the crown, who were lately brought over 


into his ſervice ; and whoſe fidelity he had not 

yet made trial of. General Hoorn governor 
of the town, had not with him beſides above 
fifteen hundred Swedes, They were at War- 
law in perfect tranquility, and Staniflaus rec- 
koned to depart thence in a few days to go to 
the conqueſt of Leopold: When all of a ſud- 
den he received information that a numerous 
army was drawing near to the town. King 
Auguſtus, who by a freſh effort, and one of 


the fineſt marches that ever general made, ha- 


ving eluded the King of Sweden, was coming 
up with twenty thouſand men to fall upon 
Warſaw, and carry off his rival. 

Warſaw was very ill. fortified, and the Po- 
liſh troops who defended it, were not to be 


xelied on. Auguſtus had intelligence with- | 


in the town that if Staniſlaus tarried, he was 
ſure to be undone. He ſent his family there- 
fore into Poſnania under the guard of thoſe 
Poliſh troops, in whom he could put moſt 
confidence. The cardinal primate fled one of 
the firſt to the frontiers of Pruſſia, Several 


almoſt the ſame day made remarkable by a ve- 


gentlemen Þ 


Charles XII. of Sweden, 45 


gentlemen took different roads. The new king 
went directly to Charles XII. learning early 


to ſuffer diſgrac, and forced to quit his capi- 


tal within fix weeks after he had been there 
advanced to the ſovereignty. One part of 
the fix houſand Polanders followed Staniſlaus, 
and another conducted his {amily* 
| thoſe into Poſnania, whoſe fidelity they would 


They ſent 


not expoſe to the temptation of returning into 


the ſervice of the king of Sweden, he took up 


his reſidence in the caſtle with his fifteen hun- 
dred Swedes, e 3 
Auguſtus entered the capital as a ſovereign 
incenſed and victorious. Every inhabitant 
was tax ed 


by the ſoldiers. The cardinal's palace and 
all 


the houſes of the confederate lords, with all 


their poſſeſſions both in town and country, 
were given up to plunder. Count Hoorn 
ſtood the conſtant fire of the enemy in the caf- 
tle wherein he was encloſed ; but the place 
at laſt being no longer able to hold out, he 
was forced to beat a parley, and remained 
ſoner of war, with his fifteen hundred 
Swedes, | HEN, 
Count Hoorn, releaſed upon his parole, came 
to Leopold, within a ſmall time after Staniflaus 
He took the liberty of complaining a little to 
the king of Sweden, that his majeſty had not 
relieved Warſaw. Be not under much con- 


 cern about it, my poor count, (ſays the king) 


we muſt let king Auguſtus do ſomething by 
"7 55 way 
2 


beyond his abilities, and ill treated 


but the blaze of a fire that was going out, 
His troops, which were haſtily got together gft 


conquer. All trembled at the name of the king 
of Sweden. 3 1 
Charles, accompanied by king Staniſlaus; 


| beſt part of his troops. The Saxon army fled 


conſtantly before him. The towns for thiriſſ bent 
miles round ſent him their keys, and no daf med 


retire with ſafet v. 
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way of amuſement, or otherwiſe he would gro 
tired of having us fo long in his neighbour.ſz,. f 


hood; but take my word for it, he ſhall not of P 
be the better for this advantage. 


In reality this laſt effort of Auguſtus wa 


were cither Poles ready to abandon him upon fall 


the firſt diſgrace, or Saxon recruits who haf horſ 
never yet ſeen any ſervice, or vagabond Co. 


ſaques fitter to plunder the conquered, than t his e 


went in queſt of his enemy at the head of thi 


paſſed which was not ſignalized with ſome ad extr, 
vantage. Succeſſes began to grow too fami-ſſ horſ 


-liar to Charles. He ſaid it was rather hunt and 


ing than fighting, and complained of notfje u 
gaining a victory on more difficult terms. Þ|hei, 
Auguſtus committed the care of his armyf greg 
for ſome time to count Shullembourg, a very Tne 
able general. He was under more concern ta uſua 
preſerve his maſter's troops than to conquer A ak 
he acted by ſtratagem, and the two kings wit pike 
vigour. He marched off unknown to them] the, 
ſeiged upon advantageous paſſages, and ſacri this 
ſiced ſome horſe, to give time to his foot tq g;c, 
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Aſter ſeveral artifices and countermarches 

he found bimſelf near Punitz in the palatinate 

of Poſnania, imagining that the king of Swe- 
den and king Staniſlaus were above fifty lea- 

| ond off from him. But coming thicher, he 

jearnt that the two kings had marched thoſe 

fifty leagues in nine days, and were ready to 
fall upon him with ten or twelve thouſand 
horſe. Shullembourg had not a thouſand horſe, 

Inor above eight thouſand foot, and was to keep 

his ground againſt a ſuperior army, the name 

of the king of the king of: Sweden, and the 
natural fears which ſo many, defeats had raiſed 
in the Saxons. 

F He poſted himſelf fo advantageouſly, chat 
flec pe could not be ſurrounded ; his firſt rank 
bent one knee upon the ground, and was ar- 
ned with pikes and fuſees; the ſoldiers ſtood 
extremely cloſe, and preſented to the enemies 

horſe a kind of rampart pointed wich pikes 

and bayonets; : the ſecond rank bending a lit- 

| not tle upon the ſhoulders of the firſt, fired over 

5. their heads, and the third ſtanding upright, 

Arm\F fired: at the ſame time behind the other two. 

The ,Swedes fell upon the, Saxons with theit 

uſual impetuofity, who waited. for them un- 

haken ; the diſcharge of the muſquets, the 
pikes and bayonets ſtartled the horſes, and ſet 

Jem a capering inſtead of advancing.” B 

er this means the Swedes made their attack i 

e diſorder, andthe Saxons weden themſelves 

by keeping their ranks. 21 
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alight, the army of Shullembourg muſt hay 
been inevitably deſtroyed. There was nothing 

the geneeal was ſo much afraid of, and be 
every moment expected that the enemy woull 
have taken that reſolution. But neither the 
king of Sweden, who had fo often practiſed 


all the ſtratagems of war, nor any of his gene. 


rals, ever thought of it. This unequal figh 


of a body of horſe againſt the foot, though of 


ten interrupted and renewed, laſted three hours 
The Swedes loſt more horſes than men. Shub. 
lembourg at laſt gave way, but his troops wen 
not broken. He drew them up into an oblony 
battalion, and, though he had received five 
wounds in the engagement, he retired in good 
order, in this form about midnight to the ſmal 
town of town of Grurau, within three league 
of the field of battle. And he ſcarce began to 
breath in that place, before the two kings ap- 
peared ſuddenly at his heels. e 
Beyond Gurau, towards the river Oder, lay 
A thick wood, through which the Saxon gene- 
ral ſaved his fatigued army. The Swede 
without pauſing purſued him through the 
thickets, making their way with difficulty 
through places which were ſcarce paſlable by 
people on foot ; and the Saxons had not croſſed 
the wood above five hours before the Swediſh 
horſe. On the other ſide the wood runs the 
river, Parts, at the foot of a village named Rut- 
| ſen. Shullembourg had ſent before _ - 
Kc : 


* 


If Charles had ordered his horſemen h 
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n tate to get the boats together, and carried 


his troops acroſs the river, which were alrea- 
dy half loſt. Charles was come to one fide 
of the river by that time Shullembourg had got 
roullElto the other. No general ever retreated with | 
r the ſo much art, nor did ever conqueror ſo briſkly 
purſue his enemy. The reputation of Shul- 
ene · lembourg depended upon his eſcaping from the 
figlking of Sweden, and the king thought his 
h of. glory concerned in 1. 15 Shullembaurg and 
ours the reſt of his army. loſt no time, but 
Shulſſwam his horſe 88 the river. And thus the 
wen Saxons were encloſed between the river Parts, 
blong and the great river of Oder, which has its 
| fivefource in Sileſia, and is in this place very deep 
good and rapid. Sh 
ſmal The loſs of Shullembourg appeared inevita- 
aguei ble; he {till ſtrove all he could to extricate 
an to himſelf from this extremity. He had not above 
s ap · ¶ four thouſand men left; a mill, which he fil- 
led with grenadiers, Jay on his right hand, 
f, laßf and a moraſs on his leſt; he had a Foſſe hefore 
gene · him, and his rear-g:: ard was upon the banks 
wedeof the Oder. He hid no bridges of boats to 
the throw over the river, but in the evening gave 
iculty orders for planks. Charles upon his arrival | 
Je byimmediately attacks the mill in full perſuaſion 
rofledthat, after he had taken it, the Saxons muſt 
redifhjeither periſh in the river, or die ſword in hand, 
1s the for at leaſt ſurrender themſelves priſoners at 
Rut - diſcretion with their general. In the mean 


in alllwhile the planks. were got ready, and ine 
haſte] VOI. X. 9 | Saxons 
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v0 Of the wars of 
Saxons paſſal the Oder over them in the 


night: and when Charles had forced the mil), 
he found no more of the enemies army +. 


But king Auguſtus, once more abandoned 


Poland to his enemies, withdrew into Saxony, 


and repaired the fortifications of Dreſden 
with precipitation, already with reaſon trem- 
bling for the capital of his hereditary domi- 
nions. 


ſeveral ſmall bodies of Moſcovites in Cour- 
land, who ever ſince the great battle of Nar- 
va had not ſhewn themſelves but in ſmal! 


companies, and made war in thoſe quarters 


like the vagabond Tartars, who plunder and 


run away, and appear again but to repeat] 
their flight. 


Wherever the Swedes were, they thought 
themſelves ſecure of victory, though they 
were but twenty againſt a hundred. Under 
theſe happy conjunctures Staniſlaus prepared 


for his coronation *, 


_ 


„ 


+ The two king's honoured this retreat with 
their commendations, and it 1s ſpoken of to this 
day in the empire with admiration. And Charles 
could not help ſaying, “ Shullembourg has con- 
« quered us to day.“ | 


*The coronation was ſolemnized quietly andi 


magnificently on October 4, 1705, in the town 
3 0 


Thus was Poland ſubdued by Charles XII. 
His generals after his example had beaten 
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Whilſt Charles XII. was thus giving a 


king to the conquered Poles, and Denmark 
did not preſume to trouble him; whilſt the 


king of-Pruflia courted his friendſhip, and 


Auguſtus was retired to his hcreditary domi- 
nions; the czar grew every day more formi- 
dable. He had feebly aſſiſted Auguſtus in 
paring but had made powerful diverſions | in 
ngria. 

fle not only began to be a great ſoldier 
himſelf, but alſo, to teach his Moſcoyites the 
art of war: diſcipline was eſtabliſhed in his 
troops; he had good engineers, a ſerviceable 
artillery, and a great many good officers ; and 
had learnt the great art of ſubſiſting his 
armies, Some of his generals both knew 
how to fight, and, if occaſion required, to 
decline it; and beſides, he had got together 
a fleet which was able to make head againſt 
the Swedes in the Baltick Sea. 

Grown ſtrong by all theſe advantages 
which were owing to his genius only, and 


—— 


of Warſaw, notwithſtanding the uſual cuſtom in 


Poland of crowning their kings at Cracow, Sta- 


niſlaus Lecſinsky and his wife Charlotte, Opalin- 
ska were crowned king and Queen of Poland by 
the hands of the archbiſhop of T.eopold, aſſiſted 
by ſeveral-other prelates. Charles XI 

ſent at the ceremony Incognito, as he had been at 
the election; the only fruit he L from his 
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the abſence of the king of Sweden, he took 
Narva by aſſault +, after a regular ſieg e, hav- 
ing prevented its being reli-ved eicher by ſea 
or land. As ſoon as the ſoldiers were maſters 
of the town they fell to plunder, an“ pave 
themſelves up to the moſt enormous barbari- 
ties. The czar ran from place to place to 
put a ſtop to the diſorder and maſſacre. He 
himſelf ſnatched the women out of the hands 
of the ſoldiers, who were going to cut their 
throats, after having raviſhed them. He was 
cven obliged to kill with his own hands 
ſeveral Moſcovites, who did not hearken to 
his orders “. | | 

The czar, held out ſtill an helping hand 
to king Auguſtus, he perſuaded him by gene- 
ral Patkul, who had lately paſſed into the ſer- 
vice of Moſcovy, and was then the czar's 
ambaſſador in Saxony, to come to Grodno to 
confer with him once more upon the un- 
happy ftate of his affairs. King Auguſtus 
came thither wich ſome troops, attended by 


+ Aug. 22, 1704. 
* They yet ſhew the table in the town-houſe 
at Narva, upon which he laid his ſword, as he 
entered, and tell the words which he ſpoke to the 
citizens, who flocked thither after him: It is 
not, ſays he, with the blood of the inhabitants, 
« that my ſword is ſtained, but with that of the 
Moſcovites, whom I have ſhed to ſave your 
45 2000; 


2 general 


Charles XII. / Sweden, . 
eneral Shullembourg, whoſe paſſage over the 
Ser had rendered him famous in the north, 
and in whom he placed his laſt hopes. The 
czar arrived, with an hundred thouſand men 
marching after him. The two monacchs 
formed new ſchemes of war. Sh 
It was reſolved that the czar's army ſhould 
be divided into ſeveral bodies to oppoſe every 
motion of the king of Sweden. The con- 
ference of the two kings ended in an extra- 
ordinary manner. The czar departed ſud- 
denly, and left his troops to his ally, to go 
and extinguiſh a rebellion in perſon, which 
threatened. him in Aſtracon. 888 
In the mean while the hundred thouſand 
Molcovites on one ſide, divided into ſeveral 


ſmall bodies, burnt and ravaged the eftates of 


the adherents to Staniſlaus; and Shullem- 
bourg on the other was advancing with his 
freſh troops. But the fortune ofs the Swedes 
diſperſed theſe two àrmies in leſs than two 
months. Charles XII. and Staniſlaus fell up- 
on the ſeparate bodies of the Moſcovites on- 


after another; but ſo briſkly, that one Moſ- 


covite general was beaten before he knew of 
the defeat of his companion *. 3 
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No obſtacle could put a ſtop to the progreſs 
of the conqueror. If he found a river in bis way 
betwixt him and the enemy. Charles and his 
; Sa D3 Swedes 
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The Muſcovices, terrified and reduced to 


a ſmall number, fled in diſorder beyond the 


Boriſthenes, 
W hiſt Charles was thus driving the Moſ- 
covites before him into the heart of Lithua- 
nia, Shullembourg at laſt repaſſed the Oder, 
and came at the head of rwenty thouſand 
men to give battle to the grand mareſchall 
Renchild. Theſe two famous general, who 
ſeemed to ſhare in the fate of their maſters, 
met near Punitz in a place called Fravenſtad, 
a territory already fatal to the troops of Au- 
guſtus. Renchild had no more than thirteen 
battalions and two and twenty ſquadrons, 
which all together made about ten thouſand 
men ; and Shullembourg had twice as many, 
It is to be obſerved, that he had in his army 
between ſix and ſeven thouſand: Moſcovites, 
which had long been diſciplined in Saxony, and 
were looked upon as experienced foldiers, who 
joined the German diſcipline to the Ruffian 
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Swedes would ſwim their horſes over it, One 
party of Swedes took the baggage of Auguſtus, 
in which were two hundred thouſand crowns of 
ſilver coin; Satniſlaus made a ſeizure of eight 
hundred thouſand ducats belonging to prince 
Menzikof the general of the Moſcovites. Charles 
at the head of his horſe would often march thirty 
leagues in four and twenty hours, every ſoldier 
leading another horſe in his hand to mount, 
when his own was Weary. | 


fierceneſs 
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ferceneſs, But this very general Shullem- 
bourg, who with four thouſand men had in a 
manner eluded the fortune of the king of 
Sweden, ſunk under that of general Ren- 
child, The engagement laſted not a quarter 
of an hour, the Saxons did not reſiſt a mo- 
ment, and the Moſcovites threw down their 
arms upon the firſt appearance of the Swedes; 
the terror was ſo ſudden, and the diforder fo 
great, that the conquerors found upon the 
held of battle ſeven thouſand fuſees all charg - 
ed, which they had thrown away without 
firing. No defeat was ever quicker, more 
complete and more ſhameful ; and yer no 


| i had ever made a finer diſpoſition than 


hullembourg that day by the confeſſion of 


all the Saxon and Swediſh officers, who learnt 


by the conſequence how little human pru- 
dence is miſtreſs of events“. : 
Among the priſoners there was found an 
entire regiment of Frenchmen ; who deſired 
that they might be allowed to ſerve Charles 
XII. and were received into his ſervice, _ 
As to the Moſcovites, they begged for life 
upon their knees z but Renchild ordered them 
to be inhumanly maſſacred in cold blood 
above fix hours after the battle, to revenge 
on. them the depredations of their country- 


— 
— 


* This battle of Fravenſtad was fought Fe. 
bruary 12, 1706. „ 
D 4 men, 
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men, and diſencumber himſelf of a number of 
priſuners he knew not what to do with, 
Auguſtus now had nothing left himſelf but 
Cracow, where he was ſhut up with two 
regiments of Moſcovites, two of Saxons, and 
ſome troops of the army of the crown, by 
whom he was even afraid he ſhould be deli- 
vered up to the conqueror; but his misfor- 
tvnes were completed, when they heard that 
Charles XII. had at laſt entered Saxony CN 
September 1, 1706. 
The diete of Ratiſbonne, which repreſents 
the empire, and whoſe reſolutions are orten 
as ine ffectual as they are ſolemn, declared the 
king of Sweden an enemy to the empire, in 
ci.ic he paſſed beyond the Oder with his army; 
which very determination confirmed him in 
his teilt of marching into Germany. 
Upon his approach the villages were de- 
ſerted, and the inhabitants fled on all ſides. 
Charles did here, as before at Copenhagen, 
He cauſed his proclamation to be fixed up in 
all places, that he had no other defign but to 
pi ocure peace; that all thoſe who returned 
to their houſcs, and paid the contributions he 
ſhould require, ſhould be treated as his own 
ſubjects, and the reſt purſued without quarter, 
This declaration ſrom a prince, who was 
never known to have broken his word, 
brought back the inhabitants in numbers, 
vihom fear had driven away. He encamped 
at Alranſtad, near the slain of Lutzen. 
; From 
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From this camp, he gave orders to the 

eſtates of Saxony to meet, and ſend him 
without delay the regiſters of the finances 
of the electorate. As ſoon as he had them 
in his power, and was informed exactly of 


N what Saxony could ſupply, he impoſed, 
a tax upon it of ſix hundred twenty hve? . 
\ thouſand rixdollars a month. Beſides which 


contribution, the Saxons were obliged 
to furniſh every Swediſh ſoldier with two 
pound of meat, two pound of bread, two pots' 
of beer, and four pence a day, with forage 
for the horſe. The contributions being thus 
regulated, the king eſtabliſhed a new method 
of guarding the Saxons from the inſults of 


his ſoldiers. He ordered in all the towns 
where he put garriſons, that every inn-keeper, 


in whoſe houſe the ſoldiers were quartered, 
ſhould give certificates of their behaviour 


every month, without which the ſoldier, was 
not to have his pay. Inſpectors befides went 


every fifteen days from houſe to houſe, to 
make inquiry whether the Swedes had oc- 


caſioned any diſturbances; and care was 


taken to make the inn-keepers amends, and 
puniſh the perſons in fault +, 
King 


| + One day, as the king was riding out ne2r 
Lipſick, a Saxon peaſant threw himſelf at his 
feet to aſk jullice of him againſt a grenadicr, who 
18 BS © had 
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King Auguſtus wandering in Poland, and 
deprived at once both of his kingdom and 
electorate, at laſt wrote a letter with his own 
hand to Charles XII. to aſk a peace. This 
letter he ſecretly ſent by baron Imhoff and 
monſ. Finſten, referendary of the privy coun- 
cil; he gave them full powers and a blank 
ſigned ; Go, ſays he, * endeayour to obtain 
ce for me reaſouable and chriſtian conditions.“ 
He was reduced to the neceſlity of con- 
cealing this overture for peace, and not to 
have recourſe to the mediation of any prince; 
for, being then in Poland at the mercy of the 
Moſcovites he had reaſon to fear that the 
dangerous ally, whom he abandoned, would 
revenge upon him his ſubmiſſion to the con- 
queror. His two plenipotentiaries came by 


_—_—_—_ 
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had juft taken from him what he deſigned for his 
| family's dinner. The king ordered the ſoldier to 
be brought before him, And is it true, ſays he, 
«« with a ſtern countenance, that you have robbed 
«« this man? Sir, ſays the ſoldier, „ have not 
„done him ſo much miſchief, as your majeſty 
„has done his maſter; you have taken a king. 
« dom from him, and I have only taken a turkey 
« from this fellow,” The king gave the poor 
man ten ducats with his own hand, and par- 
doned the ſoldier ſor the boldneſs of his reply, 
ſaying, © Remember, friend, if I have taken a 
„kingdom from king Auguſtus, I have taken 
* nothing for my ſelf.“ 


night 


„ moment. 
* his cabinet and wrote as follows : 


the crown of 
| Staniſlaus as lawful king, and that he promiſe 


never to remount the throne, not even aiter 
the death of Staniſlaus, 
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night to Charles XIIth's camp, and had a 
| os 5 audience.. The king read the letter, 
| « gentlemen, ſays he to the plenipoten- 
| tiaries, © I will give you my anſwer in a 


” immediately retired into 


e conſent to give peace upon the follow- 


| ing conditions, in which it muſt not be ex- 
| pected that I ſhall make the leaſt alteration : 


I. That kin Auguſtus renounce for ever 


oland ; that he acknowledge 


II. That he renounce all other treaties, and 


particularly thoſe he has made with Moſ- 


covy. 


III. That he ſend back with honour into 


my camp the princes Sobieſæy, and all the 
priſoners he bas been able to take. 


IV. That he deliver into my hands all the 


deſerters, which have entered into his ſervice, 


and particularly John Patkul; and that all 


proceedings be F e againſt ſuch as have 
paſſed from his ſervice i Ph mine.“ 


He gave this paper to count Piper, charging 
him to negotiate the reſt with the plenipoten- 
tiaries of king Auguſtus. They were ſhock- 


ed at the ſeverity of the propoſitions; and uſed 
all the little art men can employ, where pow - 

er is wanting, to ſoſten the tigour of the king 
of Sweden. 


They had (eye! Al dnferences 
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66 Of the wars of 
with count Piper, but could gain no other an. 
{wer from him to all their perſuaſions, than 
&« ſuch is the will of the king my maſter, and 
he never changes his reſolutions.“ . 
Whilſt this peace was ſilently negotiating 
in Saxony, fortune ſeemed to put king Au- 
guſtus into a condition of obtaining one more 
honourable, and of treating with his conquer- 
Or upon a more equal foot. 
Prince Menzicoff, generaliſſimo of the 
Moſcovite army, brought him into Poland a 
body of thirty thouſand men, at a time when 
he not only did not deſire their aſſiſtance any 
longer, but even feared it. He had with him 
ſome Poliſh and Saxon troops, which in all 
made up about ſix thouſand men ; ſurrounded 
with this ſmall body by prince Menzicof's ar- 
my, he was under the moſt terrible apprehen- 
ſions, in caſe they ſhould diſcover his negoti- 
ation. He {aw himſelf at the ſame time de- 
throncd by his enemy, and in danger of being 
. detained a priſoner by his ally. In this nice 
circumſtance there appeared in view of the 
army one of the Swediſh generals, named 
Maderficld, at the head of ten thouſand men 
at Caliſh, near the palitinate of Poſnania. 
Prince Menzicof preſſed king Auguſtus to give 
them battle. The king in the utmoſt per- 
plexities delayed it under ſeveral pretexts ; for 
though the enemy had but one third number, 
there were four thouſand Swedes in Mader- 
ficld's army, and that was enough to render 
4 5 15 
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the event doubtful ; and to fall upon the Swedes 
during the negotiation and loſe the victory, 
was to ruin him paſt all redemption. He there- 
fore determined to ſend a perſon upon whom 
he could rely to the general of the enemy, 
to let him into part of the ſecret of the peace, 
and adviſe him to retreat; but this advice had 
a very different effect from what was expected. 


General Maderfield imagined that a ſnare was 
laid to intimidate him, and upon the bare force 


of that imagination he reſolved to riſk the 
battle. 

The Moſcovites that day conquered the 
Swedes In a pitched battle for the firſt time, 
This victory, which king Auguſtus gained 
almoſt againſt his own inclination, was com- 
plete, and he entered triumphant in the midſt 
of his bad fortune into Warſaw, formerly the 
capital of his kingdom, but then a diſmantled 
and ruined town, ready to receive any con- 


queror, and to acknowlege the ſtrongeſt for 


king. He was tempted to ſeize upon this mo- 
ment of proſperity, and to fall upon the king 


of Sweden in Saxony with the Moſcovite ar- 


my. But upon recollection, judged it better 
tocomply with the terms the king of Sweden 
ſhould impoſe upon him. Theſe terms were 


made more ſevere, when Charles had infor- 
mation, that king Auguſtus had fallen upon 
his troops during the negotiation. 


Auguſtus had juſt ſong Te Deum at War- 
ſaw, when Finſten, one of his plenipotentia- 
ries 
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ries, arrived from Saxony, with the treaty of 
peace, which deprived him of his crown, 
He pauſed a while, but ſigned it, and then ſet 
out for Saxony, in vain hopes, that his pre- 
ſence might ſoften the king of Sweden, and 
that his enemy would perhaps call to mind the 
ancient alliances of their houſes, and the blood 
which united them. 

The two princes had their firſt interview at 
Gunterſdorf in count Piper's quarters, with- 
out any ceremony. Charles XII. was in jack- 
boots, with a piece of black taffety tied round 
his neck inſtead of a cravat : his cloaths were 
as uſual made of a coarſe blue cloth, with 
braſs buttons. He had a long fword by his 
ſide, which had ſerved him in the battle of 
Narva, and upon the pommel of which he 
would often lean. The converſation turned 
wholly upon thoſe great boots. Charles XII. 
told king Auguſtus, he had not laid them 
aſide for fix years, except when he went to 
fleep Theſe trifles were the fole diſcourſe, 
that paſſed between two kings, one of whom 
had diſpoſſeſſed the other of a crown. Au- 
guſtus ſpoke all the while with an air of com- 
plaiſance and ſatisfaction, which princes and 
men habituated to great affairs know how to 
aſſume amidſt the moſt cruel mortifications. 
The two kings dined together ſeveral times 
afterwards. Charles always affected to give 


the right hand to king Auguſtus ; but was ſo 
far from ſoftening the rigour of his demands, 
4 that 
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| that he made them ſtill harder. He obliged 


the king elector, not only to. ſend Staniſlaus 
the jewels. and records of the crown, but 


likewiſe to write him a letter of congratula- 


tion upon his acceſſion. And he abſolutely 
inſiſted upon the giving up of general Patkul 
without delay both of which he did. 
Auguſtus was further obliged to order all 
the magiſtrates under him not to treat him as 


king of Poland any longer, and to efface the 


title he renounced out of the publick prayers. 


He was leſs concerned about ſetting the So- 


bieſky's at liberty; though theſe princes upon 
coming out of priſon refuſed to fee him; but 


the ſacrifice of Patkul was a circumſtance of 


pou mortification. The czar on one fide 


oudly demanded him back as his embaſlador, 


and on the other the king of Sweden made 
terrible threats, if they refuſed to give him up 


to him. Patkul was then ſhut up in the caſ- 


tle of Koniſting in Saxony. King Auguſtus 
thought he might find an expedient to ſatisfy 
Charles XII. and his own honour at the ſame 
time. He ſent his guards to deliver up the 
unhappy priſoner to the Swediſh troops ; but 
ſent before a ſecret order to the governor of 
Koniſting to let him eſcape. Patkul's ill for- 
tune defeated the care that was taken to ſave 
him. The governor knowing him to be ve- 
ry rich, would have had him bought his liber- 
ty. But the priſoner relying ſtill upon the 
law of nations; and informed of the inten- 


tions 
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tions of king Auguſtus, refuſed to pay for 
what he thought he ſhould obtain for nothing. 
During this interval, the | probe appointed to 
ſeize upon him errived, and immediately gave 
him up to four Swediſh officers, who carried 
him ſtrait to the general quarters at Alranſtad, 
where he continued three months tied to a 
ſtake with a heavy chain of jron, and thence 
he was carried to Cafimir. 

Charles XII. forgetting that Patkul was 
the czar's embaſſador ; and conſidering only 


that he was born his ſubject, ordered a coun- 


cil of war to paſs ſentence upon him with the 
utmoſt rigour. He was condemned to be 
broke alive and quartered. A chaplain came 
to let him know, that he was to die, without 

informing him of the manner of his*puniſh- 
ment. When he was led to the place of pu- 


niſhment, and ſaw the wheels and ſtakes pre- 


pared for his execution, he fell into convul- 

ſions of terror, and threw himſelfinto the arms 

of the miniſter, who embraced him, and co- 
vered him with his cloak, and wept over him. 
A Swediſh officer then read aloud a paper, 
which contained his ſentence, _ 

He received ſixteen blows, and endured the 
| longeſt and moſt dreadful tortures, that can 
be imagined. When the czar had notice of 
the ſtrange peace that king Auguſtus, not- 
withſtanding their treaties, had concluded at 
Alranſtad; and that Patkul his embaſſador, 
and plenipotentiary had been given up to the 
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king of Sweden in contempt of the laws k 
nations, he ſpread his complaints through al 
the courts of Europe ; preſſed them by the 
; motive of their honour not to deſcend ſo low 
4 J a8 to become guarantees for the peace of Al- 
'Þ ranſtad, which Charles XII. would force up- 


2 on them by threatening. Theſe letters had 
© Þ no other effect, than to ſhew the power of 
ac the king of Sweden ſtill more. They did not 


| judge it convenient to exaſperate Charles XII. 
* by the refuſal of the vain ceremony of being 
he! Suarantees to a treaty, 5 
be He ſought for a more advantageous revenge. 
Te main body of his enemies army lay idle | 
in Saxony. Levenhaup, the king of Sweden's 
general who was left in Poland with about 
twenty thouſand men, was not able to guard 
the paſſes in a country without forts and full 


Th of factions. Staniſlaus was in the camp of 
u Þ Charles XII. The emperor of Moſcovy ſeizes 
Þ pon this conjunQure, and re- enters Poland 
or vich above fixty thouſand men; he divides 
Ns; them into ſeveral bodies, and marches with 
Jt 5 


a flying camp as far as Leopold which was not 
h garriſoned by the Swedes. He cauſed an aſ- 
nc Fiembly to be called together at Leopold, not 
wee” much unlike that, which had dethroned Au- | 
Iguſtus at Warſaw. 
During the conferences of Leopold the czar 
united in intereſts with the emperor of Ger- 
any through the common fear they had of 
the king of Sweden, ſecretly obtained of him 
A 
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à number of German oſlicers. Theſe came their 
daily to make a conſiderable augmentation in Þ czar, 
his forces, by bringing with them experience Ki 
and diſcipline. . 1 the 
The confuſion, multiplicity of factions, and Þ child 
continual ravages prevailing in Poland, hin- ſums 
dered the diete of Leopold from coming to any I in Po 
reſolution, for which reaſon, the czar tranſ- He v 
ferred it to Lublin. But the change of place ¶ the d 
did not leſſen the diſorders and uncertainty, Nexpoſ 
which all mankind were in; and the aſſem- N gaine 
bly ſatisfied themſelves with neither owning teme 
Auguſtus who had abdicated, nor Staniſlaus, Ithe fa 
who had been elected againſt their inclinations Yand | 
but they were neither ſufficiently united, nor part + 
reſolute enough to name another king. Du- FEtearin 


ring theſe fruitleſs deliberations, the party of 
the prinees Sapicha, that of Oginſky, thoſe 
who held in ſecret for king Auguftus, and 
the aew ſubjects of Staniſlaus, all made war 
upon one another, ravaged each other's eſtates 
and finifheg the ruin of their country. The 
Swediſh troops commanded by Levenhaup, 
of which one part lay in Livonia, another in 
Lithuania, and a third in Poland, were daily lmoſt 
in purſuit of the Moſcovite troops, and ſet Peſired 
fire to every thing that oppoſed Staniſlaus. Þure, a 
The Moſeovites equally ruined friends and Pgainſ 
enemies, and nothing was to be ſeen but towns furren 
in aſhes, and wandering troops of Poles, de- France 
prived of all their fubſtance, who equally hatedÞmon 
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their two kings, and Charles XII. and the 
czar, HTN 

King Staniſlaus ſet out from Alranſtad on 
the 15th of July 1707, with general Ren- 
child, ſixteen Swediſh & and great 


ſums of money, to appeaſe all theſe troubles 
in Poland, and make himſelf peaceably owned. 
He was acknowledged wherever he palled 
the diſcipline of his troops, which the better 


expoled the barbarity of the Moſcovites, 


gained him the people's inclinations ; his ex- 
teme affability re-united to him almoſt all 
the factions, in proportion as it was known z 
and his money procured him the greateit 
part of the army of the crown. The czar 
fearing he ſhould want proviſions in a coun- 
try, which his troops had laid deſolate, retir- 
T into Lithuania, where he had appointed 
the rendexvous of the ſeveral branches of his 
army, and eftabliſhed magazines. This re- 


treat left king Staniſlaus in the peaceable 


poſſeſfion of almoſt all Poland. 


The king of Sweden was then receiving 


mbaſſadors in his camp at Alranſtad, from 
almoſt all the princes in Chriſtendom. Some 
lefired him to quit the dominions of the em- 
ure, and others preſſed him to turn his arms 


urrent report, that he defigned to join with 


\mong theſe ambaſladors, was the fa- 
nous * duke of Marborough, ſent by 
1 : queen 


zeainſt the emperor; and it was then a 


France, in depreſling the houſe of Auſtria. 
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queen Anne of Great-Britain. He did Franc: 
as much miſchief by his underſtanding, as by 


his arms. 


In conjunction with prince Eugene, the 
companion of his victories, and Heinſius the 
grand penſionary of Holland, he fupported all 
the weight of the enterprizes of the allies 
againſt France. He knew that Charles was 
againſt the empire and the em-W 
peror; that he was ſecretly ſolicited by the 
French; and that if this conqueror ſhoul! 
join himſelf to Lewis XIV. the allies would 


_ exaſperated 


be undone. 


As ſoon as the duke was arrived at Lipſick, I 
where Charles then was, he applied himſelf 


ſecretly, to 


vering the king's intentions. At laſt he hal 
his publick audience at Lipfick. 

Upon his firſt addreſs to the king, he hat 
2 private audience of an h- ir long. When 
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2 


baron Goerts, in hopes of. diſco- 


he ſpoke of war in gene. u, he thought he 
perceived in his majeſty a natural averfion 
towards France, and obſerved that he wa 

pleaſed when he talked of the conqueſts o 


the allies, 


He mentioned the czar to him, 


and took notice that his eyes always kindlet 
at his name, notwithſtanding the moderation 
of the conferences ; and he further remarked, 
that a map of Moſcovy lay before him upo 


the table. 
him in his 


He wanted no more to determin 


judgment, that the real deſign 0 
the king of Sweden and his fole ambition 


wel. 
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were to dethrone the czar, as he had already 


done the king of Poland. He underſtood that 
he had no other views by continuing in 
Saxony, than to impoſe by that means certain 
hard laws upon the. emperor of Germany. 
But he knew that the emperor would comply 
with them, and that thus matters would be 
eaſily made up, He left Charles XII. to his 


natural inclination ; and being ſatisfied with 


having diſcovered his intentions, he made 


him no kind of propoſal. 


King Charles, who had not as yet experi- 


enced ill fortune, or even any interruption of 


his ſucceſſes, thought that one year would be 


ſufficient for dethroning the czar, and that 


then he might return and raiſe himſelf by his 


own power to the dignity of arbiter of Eu- 
rope ; but he had a mind firſt to bring down 
the ſpirit of the emperor of Germany. 
Charles at laſt having obliged the emperor 
to ſubmit to ſuch conditions as he pleaſed ; 


"Woven laws to the empire, protected the Lu- 
theran religion in the midſt of Roman-catho- 


licks, dethroned one king, crowned another, 
and ſeen himſelf the terror of all the princes 
around him, prepared for his departure *. 


7 — 


head, and riding according to his cuſtom about 


1 


— 


* The army was already upon their march, 
and paſſed near Dreſden. Charles was at their 
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And at laſt the victorious Charles XII 

quitted + Saxony with an army of three an 
GO, for 


2 


— * — — _ uy — — — : * 


a quarter or half a mile before his guards. The 
loſt ſight of him all at once, and ſome of his d 
ficers ſpurred on their horſes to ſee where he waz 
but with all their inquiry they could not find hin 
The whole army took the alarm in a momen 
They made a hault, and the generals met toge 
ther; and whilſt they were in great conſternatio 
they learnt at laſt from a Saxon, who was paſliny 
by, what was become of him. 
He had a mind, as he paſſed ſo near Dreſde! 
to make a viſit to king Auguſtus. He enten 
the town on horſeback, attended by three or fou 
general officers, and went directly to alight at th 
palace, He was got as far as the eleQor's apan 


ment, before it was known that he was in ti 


town, General Fleming having ſeen the kin 
of Sweden at a diftance, had only time to run an 
inform his maſter, All that could be done upo 
ſuch an occaſion, was preſented to the idea of th 
miniſter, who laid it before Auguſtus; but Chark 
entered the chamber in his boots, before Auguſt 
had. time to recover from his ſurpriſe. He v 
then ſick and in a night-gown, but dreſſed hin 
ſelf preſently. Charles breakfaſted with him 


a traveller, who came to take leave of his friend 


and then he expreſſed his deſire of viewing d 
_ fortifications, "Of e 
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forty thouſand men, ſhinning with gold and 
filver, and loaded with the ſpoils they had got 
in Poland and Saxony. eee 

Count Levenhaup, one of his beſt gene- 
rals, at the ſame time waited for him in Po- 
land with twenty thouſand men; and he had 
beſides another army of fifteen thouſand in 
Finland; and freſh recruits were coming to 
him from Sweden. e 

The emperor of Moſcovy was then in Li- 
thuania, employed in keeping up the ſpirits 
of a party, which king Auguſtus ſeemed to 
have renounced. His troops, divided into 
ſeveral bodies, fled on all ſides upon the firſt 
report of the king of Sweden's approach. 
The czar having ordered his general not to 


— 
— 


—— _ „ 


Auguſtus, accordingly walked with him round 


mem. Charles having paſſed a few hours in this 

© firange kind of viſit, embraced Auguſtus, and 
Bl took his leave. When he returned to his own 
S army, he found his generals at a council of war; 
JF demanding why they were thus aſſembled ? Ge+ 
} neral Renchild told him, that they had come to a 
Ef reſolution to lay ſiege to Dreſden, provided his 


majeſty had been kept a priſoner there. Right,” 
replied the king, they durſt not, they durſt 


zend not.“ Renchild, upon hearing that Auguſtus 


held an extraordinary council at Dreſden, the 


I next morning, ſaid, ** you ſee they are conſider- 


— upon, what they ought to have done yeſter- 


Wait, 
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wait, with an unequal force, the arrival of 
Charles ||. He was then towards the north 
at Grodno in Lithuania, about a hundred 
leagues from Leopold. = 

Charles left Staniſlaus in Poland with ten 
thouſand Swedes and his new ſubjects to 
aſſiſt him in the preſervation of his kingdom, 
and marched at the head of his horſe amidſt 
ice and ſnow towards Grodno r. 


—— 


8 HRT 


In the midſt of this victorious march, the 
king of Sweden received a ſolemn embaſly from 
the Turks. The Turkiſh embaſſador preſented 

Charles with an hundred Swediſh ſoldiers ; who 
having been taken by the Calmouks, fold in 
Turkey, and redeemed by the grand ſeignior, 
were ſent by him to the king as the moſt apree- 
able preſent he could make him ; not that the 
Ottoman pride pretended to pay homage to the 
glory of Charles XII. but becauſe the ſultan, a 
natural enemy to the emperors of Moſcovy and 
Germany, was defirous of ſtrengthening himſelf 
againſt them by the friendſhip of Sweden, and 
. the alliance of Poland. The embaſſador com- 
plimented Staniſlaus upon his advancement to 
the crown; and thus he was owned as king ina 
very little time by Germany, France, England, 
Spain,” and Turkey, Whilſt. Charles was in 
Saxony, the czar had advanced as far as Leo- 
pold “. N 8 
* Situate on the ſouthern extremity of Pol and. 
_ __* + In January 1708. - 
- 
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He had already paſſed the Neimen within 


two leagues of the town, before the czar 
knew any 2 of his march. Upon the firſt 


news that the Swedes were coming, the czar 
leaves the town by 
Charles enters by the ſouth. The king had 
with him but fix hundred of his guards, the 
reſt not being able to follow him; and the 


czar fled with above two thouſand men, upon 


ſuppoſition that a whole army was entring in- 
to Grodno; but he learnt that very day from 
a Poliſh deſerter, that he had quitted the 
place to no more than ſix hundred men, and 
that the body of the enemy's army was ſtill 
above five leagues diſtant. He loſt no time, 
but ſent a detachment of fifteen hundred horſe 
in the evening te furpriſe the king of Swe- 
den in the town. The fifteen hundred Moſ- 
covites, favoured by the darkneſs of the 
night, advanced as far as the firſt Swediſh 
guard without being known. This guard 
confiſted of thir 
tained the attack of fifteen hundred for half 
a quarter of an hour. The king who lay at 
the other end of the town came up preſently 
with his fix hundred guards; and the Moſco- 
vites fled with precipitation. His army were 
not long without joining him, nor he with- 
out purſuing the enemy. All the Moſcovite 
troops who were diſperſed in Lithuania, re- 
tired in haſte eaſtward into the palatinate of 
Minſky, near the frontiers of Moſcovy, 
Vol. X. 7370 hers 


the north-gate, and 


men; and they alone ſuſ- 
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where their rendezous was appointed. The 
Swedes, purſued them for above thirty leagues 
of their way. Thoſe who fled and thoſe 
who purſued, made exceflive marches almoſt 
every day, though in the midſt of winter *. 
King Charles, had provided biſcuit for the 
ſubſiſtence of his army, ſo that nothing ſtop- 
ped him in his march. After he had croſſed 
the foreſt of Minſky, where his men were 


obliged every moment to cut down trees to 
make way for his troops and baggage, he 
found himſel: before the river Berezine over 


againſt Boriſſow .. 1 

The czar had got together the beſt part of 
his troops in that place, and intrenched him- 
ſelf to advantage. His deſign was to hinder 
the Swedes from paſling the river. Charles 


_ poſted ſome of his regiments on the banks of 


3 


* From Grodno to the Boryſthenes eaſtward 
lie nothing but moraſſes, deſerts, mountains, and 
immenſe toreſts ; in ſuch places as are cultivated 
there was no proviſion to be found; the coun 
people buried all their grain under ground, and 


Whatever elſe could be preſerved there. In order 


to diſcover theſe ſubterraneous magazines, they 
were obliged to ſound the earth with long poles 
pointed with iron. The Moſcovites and Swedes 


ſerved themſelves with theſe provifions by turns; 


but they were not always found, nor did they 
prove ſufficient, when they were diſcovered. 


— 9 * 8 


the 


the Berezine, directly againſt Boriſlow, as 
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though he meant to attempt the paſſage in 
ſight of the enemy. At the ſame time he 
leads his army about three leagues up the 
river, throws a bridge over it, cuts his way 
through a body of three thouſand men, who 
defended that poſt, and marches to the ene- 
my without ſtopping. The Moſcovites did 
not wait however for his coming up, but 
immediately decamped, and retreated towards 
the Boryſthenes, ſpoiling all the roads, and 
ſpreading deſtruction wherever they paſſed, 
to retard the progreſs of the Swedes. a] 

Charles advancing ſtill towards the Boryſt- 
henes, met with twenty thouſand Moſco- 


vites in his way, intrenched in a place named 
. Hollofin, behind a moraſs, which could not 
be come at without paſſing a river. He did 


not wait for the aſſault till the reſt of his in- 
fantry came up, but threw himſelf into the 
water at the head of his foot- guards, and 
croſſed the river and the moraſs, with the 
water ſometimes above his ſhoulders. Whilſt 
he thus marched againſt the enemy, be or- 
dered his horſe to paſs round the moraſs, and 


fall upon them in flank. The Moſcovites in 


amaze, that no barrier could defend them, 


were at the ſame time routed by the king on 


foot, and by the Swediſh horſe. 


The horſe having made their way through. | 
the enemy, joined the king in the midſt of 


the battle. He then mounted on horſeback, 


E e be 
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but ſome time after finding a young Swediſh 
gentleman, named Gullenſtiern, whom he 
very much efteemed, wounded in the held, 
and unable to march, he obliged him to take 


his horſe, and continued to command on 
foot at the head of his infantry. Of all the 


| battles he had ever fought, this was the moſt 


glorious, wherein he was expoſed to the moſt 
dangers, and where he ſhewed the greateſt 
abilities, 

The Moſcovites obliged to fly, repaſſed 
the Boryſthenes, which ſeparates the domi- 


nions of Poland from their own country. 
Charles loſt no time in the purſuit, he croſſed 


that great river after them at Mohilou, the 
laſt town in Poland. „ 
The czar, was inclined to a peace, and 


even ventured ſome propoſals by a Popiſh 


gentleman, whom he ſent to the Swediſh ar- 
my. Charles XII. who had not been uſed 
to grant peace to his enemies, but in their 
capital cities, only anſwered, „ will treat 
with the czar at Moſcow,” When this 
haughty anſwer was reported to the czar, 
« My brother Charles,” ſaid he, „ ſtill af- 
fects to act the Alexander, but I flatter my- 
ſelf he will not find a Darius in me.” T 


Car retreated, to Smolenſko ||, and the king 


followed 


L , 6 . - — 
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1} This country lies abour thirty leagues north» 
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followed by long marches; and ſo cloſe, that 
part of the rear-guard of the Moſcovites was 
frequently engaged with the dragoons of the 
Swediſh van-guard. The latter had gene- 
rally the 0 by do but they weakened 
themſelves even by conquering in theſe ſmall 
ſkirmiſhes, which were never deciſive, and 
in which they always loſt abundance of men. 

The king met} a body of ten thouſand 
horſe and ſix thouſand Calmouks near Smo- 
lenſko. He fell upon this army with only 
fix regiments of horſe, and four thouſand 
roke their ranks upon the firſt onſet 
at the head of his Oſtrogothick regiment, 
and forced the enemy to retreat. He ad- 
vanced upon them through rough and hollow 
ways, where the Calmouks lay hid ; they 
then appeared again, and threw themſelves 
between the regiment where the king was 


b- wr and the reft of the Swediſh army. 


The Moſcovites and Calmouks in an inſtant 
ſurrounded this regiment, and made their 
way quite up to his majeſty, They killed 
two Aides de Camp, who fought near his per- 
ſon. The king's horſe was ſlain under him; 
and as one of his equerries was preſenting 


him with another, both the equerry and horſe 


* 
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land and Muſcovy ; and in which lies the great 
road from Poland to Moſcow. | 
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were ſtruck dead upon the ſpot. Charles 


ſought on foot, ſurrounded by ſome of his 
officers, who immediately flew to relieve 
him, | 

Several of them were taken, wounded, or 
lain, or carried off to a diſtance from the 
king by the multitude that fell upon them, 
ſo that only five men were left about him. 


He was quite ſpent with fatigue, having kill- 


ed above a dozen of the enemy with his own 
hand, without receiving fo much as one 
wound. At laſt colonel Dardoff forced his 
way through the Calmouks with a ſingle com- 
pany of his regiment, and came time enough 
to diſergage the king. The reſt of the 
Swedes put the Tartars to the ſword. The 
army recovered its ranks, Charles mounted 
his horſe, and fatigued as he was; purſued 


the Moſcovites two leagues, 


| Challes was ftill in the great road to the 


capital of Moſcovy d. He having made a re- 


view 


2 _— 
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& From Smolenſko, near which this battle was 


ſought, to Moſcow, are about a hundred French 


leagues; and the roads in themſelves not worſe 
than thoſe, through which the Swedes had al- 
ready paſſed; but they had information, that the 
czar had not only made all theſe roads impaſſable, 
either by laying ſuch parts of them under water, 
as lay ucar the marſhes, or, by digging very 

deep 
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view of his whole army, and taken an ac- 


count of their proviſions, found that he had 
not a ſufficient quantity to ſubſiſt them for 
fifteen days. General Levenhaup, who was 
appointed to bring him a ſupply with a rein- 


forcement of fifteen thouſand men, was not 


yet come up; he therefore reſolved to quit 
the road to Moſcow, and turn to the ſouth 
towards Ukrania, into the country of the 
Coſaques t. The Ukranians had the privilege 


at firit of chooſing a prince under the name of 


general, but they were ſon after deprived of 
this right, and their general was nominated 
by the court of Moſcow. That ſtation was 
then filled by a Poliſh gentleman, named 
Mazeppa, born in the palatinate of Podolia. 


LI , 


— 
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deep ditches at certain diſtances, or by covering 
the way with the wood of whole forefts which 
his ſoldiers had cut down; but alſo they learnt 
that he had ſet fire to all the villages, both on 
the right fide, and the left, The winter was 
coming on, and there was little appearance of 
making any ſpeedy advances into the country, 
aad none of ſubſiſting there; and the whole body 
of the Moſcovite forces might unexpectedly fail 
upon the king of Sweden through by-ways, 
which he was not acquainted with. 

t It lies between the leſs Tartary, Poland and 
Muſcovy, and reaches about a hundred Frerch 


leagues from S. to N. and near as many from 


E4 EY One 


E. to W. 
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One day as he ſat at table with the czar at 
Moſcow, the emperor propoſed to him to 


diſcipline the Coſaques, and render thoſe | 


people more dependent. Mazeppa anſwered 
that the ſituation of Ukrania, and the genius 
of the nation, were obſtacles not to be ſur- 
mounted. The czar, who was ſomewhat 
overheated with wine, and did not always 
command his paſſion, called him traytor, and 
threatned to have him empaled. 

Mazeppa, upon his return into Ukrania, 
laid the ſcheme of a revolt. The Swediſh 
army which appeared ſoon after upon the 
' frontiers, opened him an eaſy way co it; 
and he took a reſolution of becoming inde- 
pendent, and railing himſelf a powerful 
kingdom out of Ukrania, and the ruins of the 
Ruſhan empire. He was a perſon of great 
courage, of an enterpriſing genius, and in- 
defatigable labour; he entered into a ſecret 
league with the king of Sweden to haſten the 
downfal of the czar, and make his own ad- 
vantage of it. The king appointed the ren- 
dezvous near the river Deſna. Mazeppa 
promiſed to met him there with thirty thou- 
ſand men, proper ammunitions and provi- 
ſions, and all his treaſures, which were im- 
menſe. The Swediſh army therefore was 


ordered to march towards that ſide of the 
country to the great aſtoniſhment of all the 
_ officers, who knew nothing of the king's 
treaty with the Coſaques. Charles 1 

| ers 
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ders to Levenhaup, to bring up his troops and 
proviſions with all ſpeed into Ukrania, where 


he deſigned to paſs the winter, that having 


ſecured that country to himſelf, he might 
conquer Moſcovy the next ſpring; and in the 
mean time he advanced towards the Deſrat. 
They were obliged to croſs a foreit ſull fifty 
leagues broad, and full of marſhes. General 
Lagercron, who marched before with five 
thouſand men and pioneers, led the army 
thirty leagues weſtward out of the right way. 
And they had marched four * before the 
king diſcovered the miſtake. ith difficulty 
they ſtruck into the right road again, but 
left almoſt all their artillery and waggons be- 
bind, which were either ſtuck faſt, or quite 
ſunk in the mud. PT, 
They marched for twelve days in this pain-- 
ful and laborious manner, till they had eaten. 
up the little biſcuit that was left, and then 
they arrived quite ſpent with hunger and fa- 
tigue, upon the banks of the Deſna, in the 
place where Mazeppa had appointed- to meet. 
them; but, inſtead of the prince, they found 
a body of Moſcovites advancing towards the 
other fide of the river. The king was very 
much aſtoniſhed, but reſolved immediately 
to paſs the Deſna, and attack the enemy. 
The banks of the river were fo ſteep, that. 


| 2. This river falls into the Boriſthenes at Kiou. 
E. 5 | they. 
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they were obliged to let the folders down with 
cords; and they croſſed it according to their 
utual manner, ſome by ſwimming, and others 
on floats haſtily made. The body of Moſ- 
covites, which arrived at the ſame time, 
were not above eight thouſand men; ſo that 
they made but ſmall reſiſtance. | 
-harles advanced farther into this wretched 
country, uncertain of his road and Mazeppa's 
fidelity. Mazeppa appeared at laſt, but ra- 
ther as a fugitive than a powerful ally. For, 
the Moſcovites having diſcovered and pre- 
vented his deſigns. They had fallen upon 
the Coſaques and cut them in pieces; his 
Principal friends were taken ſword in hand, 
and thirty of them had been broke upon the 
wheel. His towns were laid in aſhes, his 
treaſures plundered, the proviſions he was 
preparing for the king of Sweden, ſeized ; 
and he was ſcarce able to eſcape himſelf with 
{ix thouſand men, and ſome few horſes loaden 
With gold and filver. However, he gave 
the King hopes of ſupporting him by his in- 
telligences in this unknown country, and 
the aflection of all the Coſaques, who en- 
raged again{t the Moſcovites, came in troops 
to the camp, and brought them proviſions. 
Charles hoped at leaft that general Leven- 
haup would come and repair this ill fortune. 
He was to bring with him about fifteen thou- 


fand Swedes, which were more valuable than 


aà hundred thouſand Coſaques, with, provi- 
6 ions 
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bers carried it. 
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fions and ammunition and victuals. He ar- 


rived at laſt, but almoſt in the ſame condi- 


tion as Mazeppa. ” 

He had already paſſed the Botyſitiches 7— 
bove Mohilou, and advanced about twenty 
leagues further, on the 10ad to Ukrania. 
He brought the king a convoy of eight thou- 
ſand waggons, with the money he had raiſed 
in Lithuania; and as he was upon his march, 
upon coming up towards Leſno, near the 
place where the rivers of Pronia and Sofia join 


to diſembogue themſelves far below into the 


Boryſthenes, the czar appeared at the head of 
fift . men. | 

The Swediſh general, who bad not quite 
ſixteen thouſand, reſolved not to intrench. 


At four in the afternoon gencral Baver 


brought the czar a reinforcement of trocps. 
The battle was then renewed for the third 
time, with more fury and eagerneſs than ever, 
and lafted ſtill night came on. At laſt num- 
The Swedes were broken, 
routed, and driven as far as to their baggage. 

Levenbaup rallied his. troops behind his wag - 
gons, and though the Swedes were conquer- 
ed, they did not fly, They were about nine 
ann in number, and not a ſingle man of 
them ran away. The ar, on the other 


ſide paſſed the night under arms, and com- 
manded his officers under pain of being ca- 
ſhiered, and his ſoldiers under pain of dedty, 
not to llir for plunder. 
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The next morning at day-break he or- 
dered a freſh aſſault. Levenhaup had retired 
to an advantageous. ground at ſome miles 


diſtance, after having nailed down part of 
his cannon, and ſet fire to his waggons. The 


Moſcovites came time enough to hinder the 
whole convoy from being conſumed in the 
flames; they ſeized upon ſix thouſand wag- 
gons, which they faved. The czar, who 
was deſirous of completing the defeat of the 
Swedes, ſent general Flug to fall upon them 
again the fifth time; and the 
Leven- 
haup refuſed it, and the fifth battle was as 
bloody as any of the former. Of the nine 


thouſand ſoldiers he had left, he loſt one 
half, and the other remained unbroken. At 


laſt night coming on, Levenhaup, after hav- 
ſuſtained five battles. againſt fifty thouſand 
men, ſwam over the Soſſa, followed by the 
five thouſand men he had leſt alive, and the 


wounded were carried over on floats, The 
ar Joſt above twenty thouſand Moſcovites. 


in-theſe five engagements. Levenhaup then 
came to his maſter's camp with the honour 
of having made ſo good a defence, but bring- 
ing with him neither ammunition nor army. 
In this extremity the memorable winter of 
1709, which was {till more terrible in thoſe 


| frontiers of Europe, than it was in France, 
carried off part of his army. 


Charles reſolv- 


ed to braye the ſeaſons, as he had done bis 
Ut 1 5 S enemies, 


general offer- 
ad them an honourable capitulation. 
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enemies, and ventured to make long marches. 


with his troops during the exceſſive ſeveri 
of the weather §. Nothing could reach his 
camp; as there lay between him and Stock- 
holm near five hundred leagues, and an ene- 
my ſuperior in number to encounter. 


— — — ——— 
3 


$ In one of theſe marches two thouſand of his 
men were frozen to death almoſt before his eyes, 
'The horſemen had no boots, and the foot were 
without ſhoes, and almoſt without clothes. They 
were forced to make ſtockings of the ſkins of 
beaſts, in the beſt manner they could, They 


often wanted bread. © They were obliged to 


throw the beſt part of their cannon into quag» 
mires and rivers, for want of horſes to draw them 
along. So that this once flouriſhing army was 
reduced to four and twenty. thonſand men ready 


to periſh for hunger. They no longer received. 


news from Sweden, nor were able to ſend thi- 
ther. In this condition only one officer com- 
plained. * How,” ſays the king, are you: 
uneaſy that you are ſo far from your wife? If you 
are a true ſoldier I will carry you to that diſtance, 
that you ſhall ſcarce hear from Sweden once in 
three years. A ſoldier ventured with a murmur 
to preſent him in preſence of the whole army, 
with a piece of bread that was black and mouldy, 
made of barley and oats, the only food they then 
had, nor had they enough of this: the king 
received the piece of bread without the leaſt emo- 

tion, eat it entirely up, and then ſaid coldly to 
the ſoldier ; It is not good, but may be eaten. 

| | The. 
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The czar, who was as active as the king of 
Sweden, after having ſent freſh forces into 
Poland to the aſſiſtance of the confederates, 
united under general Siniauſki againſt Sta- 


niſlaus, advanced very ſoon into Ukrania 
in the midſt of this ſevere winter to oppoſe 
the king of Sweden. He continued there 
with the artful view of weakening the enemy 
by ſmail engagements. The cold at laſt ob- 
liged the two enemies to agree upon a ſuſpen- 
non of arms. But upon the firſt of February 
they began to engage again in the midſt of 
ice and ſnows: After ſeveral ſmall ſkirmiſhes, 
and ſome diſadvantages, the king's army was 


reduced in April, to eighteen thouſand Swedes. . 


Mazeppa alone, the prince of the Coſaques, 
ſupplied them with the neceſſaries of life. 
Charles, with his eighteen thouſand Swedes, 
and as many Coſaques, had not laid afide 
the defign, or hopes, of penetrating as far as 
Moſcow. Towards the end of May he went 
to lay ſiege to Pultowa *, where the czar had 
erected a magazine. If the king took it, it 
would open him the road to Moſcow, and 
in the abundance he. ſhould then poſſeſs, he 
could at leaſt wait for the coming up of the 
ſuccours he ſtill expected from Sweden, Li- 


1 
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X Situated on the river Vorſlat, on the borders 
of Ukrania eaſtward, about thirteen long leagues 
from the Boryſthenes, 
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yonia, Pomerania, and Poland. His ſole 


refuge being then in the conqueſt of Pultowa 
he carried on the ſiege with vigour. Mizep- 
pa, who had a correſpondence in the town, 
aſſured him he would ſoon be maſter of it; 
and hope began to revive in his army. Prince 
Menzikof, notwithftanding all his precau- 
tions, threw freſh troops into the town, and 
the garriſon by this means amounted to al- 
moſt ten thouſand men. e 
The king continued the ſiege with ſtill 

more warmth, he carried the advanced works 

and even gave two aſſaults to the body of the 
place. The ſiege was in this condition, 
when the king, having rode into the river to 
take a nearer view of ſome of the works, re- 
ceived a ſhot from à carbine, which pierced 
through his boot, and ſhattered the bone of 

his heel. There was not the leaſt alteration 
obſerved in his countenance, by which it 
could be ſuſpected that he was wounded; he 
continued calmly to give orders, and remain- 
ed near ſix hours on horſeback afterwards. 
One of his domefticks at laſt perceiving that 
the ſole of his boot was bloody, made haſte to 
call the ſurgeons ; and the king's pain then 
began to be ſo ſharp, that they were forced 
to take him off. his horſe, and carry him into 


his tent. The ſurgeons when they had ex- 


amined the wound, were of opinion, that the 
leg muſt be cut off, The army was in the 
utmoſt conſternation. But one of the ſur- 


geons, 
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geons, named Newman, who was better ſkil]. 
ed, and more couragious than. the reſt, was 
poſitive that by making deep inciſions he 
could fave the king's leg. Fall to work 


then preſently,” ſays the king, cut boldly, 


fear nothing.” He held the leg himſelf with 


bath his hands, looking upon the incilions. 


that were made, as though the operation had 
been performed upon another perſon. 


As they were layin= on the drefling, he 


gaye orders for an aflauu. the next morning; 
| but the orders were ſcarce given, before word 
was brought him, that the czar appeared 


with an army of about ſeventy thouſand men. 


And now Charles, wounded and incapable 
of acting, ſaw himſelf incloſed between the 
Boryſthenes, and the river which runs to 


Pultowa, in a deſert country, without any: 


places of ſecurity, or ammunition, and op- 
poſed to an army,. which prevented him either. 
from retreating, or being ſupplied with provi- 
| ons. In this extremity he did not aflemble- 
any council of war, as might have been ex- 
pected; but at night ſent. for Mareſchal/ 
Renchild into his tent, and ordered him 
| without deliberation and without uneaſineſs, 
to prepare to attack the czar the next morn- 
ing. Renchild did not diſpute his maſter's 
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will, but went out with a reſolution to obey 
The next day “ the deciſive battle of Pule 
towa was fought between the two moſt fa- 
mous monarchs then in the world. The place 
where this battle was fought was ſituated 
thus: Pultowa lay on the north, the camp 
of the king of Sweden on the ſouth, drawing 
a little towards the eaſt, his baggage about a 
mile behind him, and the river of Pultowa 
on the north of the town, running from eaſt 
to weſt, 5 8 
The czar had paſſed the river about a league 
from Pultowa towards the weſt, and was be- 
ginning to form his cam. 
At day-break the Swedes appeared out of 
their camp, with four iron cannons for their 
whole artillery; the reſt were leſt in the 
camp, with about three thouſand men; and 
four thouſand remained with the baggage. 
So that the Swediſh army which marched 
againſt the enemy, conſiſted of above hve 


and twenty thouſand men, whereof there 


were not above twelve thouſand regular 
troops. The king conducted the march, car- 
ried in a litter at the head of his foot. A 
party of horſe advanced, by his order, to at- 
tack that of the enemy. The battle began 
with this engagement, at half an hour after 
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90 Of the wars of | 
four in the morning. The enemies horſe lay 
weſtward, on the right of the Moſcovite 
camp; prince Menzicof and count Gallowin 
had placed them at a diſtance, between re- 
doubts fortified with cannon, General Slip- 
enback, at the head of the Swedes, fell. upon 
them. All who have ſerved in the Swediſh 
troops know that it was almoſt impoſſible to 
reſiſt the fury of their firſt ſhock. The Moſ- 
covite ſquadrons were broken and routed, 
e zar himſelf ran to rally them, and his 
was ſhot through with a muſket- ball; 
PMenzicof had three horſes killed under him; 
and the Swedes cried Victor. 
Charles did not doubt but the battle was 


4 gained; he had diſpatched general Creuts, 


about midnight, with five thouſand horſe, or 
dragoons, who were to take the enemy in 
flank, whilſt he attacked them in front; but 
the misfortune was, that Creuts went out of 
the way, and did not appear. The car, 
who had thought himtelf loſt, had time to 
Tally his horſe: he fell upon the king's ca- 
3 his turn, which not being, ſupported 
by Creuts's detachment, was broken likewiſe, 


rand Slipenbak taken priſoner in the engage- 


ment. At the ſame time ſeventy-two can- 
nons from the camp played upon the Swediſh 
. Horſe, and the Ruſſian foot opening from 
their lines, advanced to attack the Swediſh 
in fantry. The czar immediately detached 
Prince Menzic of to poſt himſelf between Pul- 
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towa and the Swedes; prince Menzicof exe. 


cuted his maſters orders with dexterity and 
expedition; and not only cut off the commu- 
nication between the Swediſh army and the 
troops remaining in the camp before Pultowa, 
but, meeting with a corps de reſerve of three 


thouſand men, he ſurrounded them and cut 


them in pieces. 


In the mean time the Moſcovite ſoot came 


out of their lines, and advanced in order into 
the plain; and, on the other ſide, the Swe- 


diſh horſe rallied within a quarter of a league 


from the enemy's army; and the king, af- 
ſiſted by general Renchild, made a diſpoſition 
for a general engagement. He ranged what 
troops were left him in two lines; his foot 
were poſted in the center, and his horſe made 
up the two wings. The ' czar diſpoſed his 


army in the ſame manner; he had the ad- 


vantage of numbers, and of ſeventy-two can» 
non, whilſt the Swedes had no more than 
four, and began to want powder, 


The emperor of Moſcovy was in the center 


of his army, having then the title only. of 
major-general, and feemed to ſerve under 
general Cſeremetoff. But he went as em- 
peror from rank to rank, mounted on a 
Turkiſh horſe, which was a preſent from the 


grand ſignior, animating the officers and 


ſoldiers, and promiſing every one of them 
tewards. b 
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the head of his troops; but finding the poſ. 
ture too painful, he returned to his litter, 
holding his ſword in one hand, and a piſtal 


believed him killed. The Swedes, in a con- 


non continuing to play on them, the fit 
line fell back upon the ſecond, and the ſecond 


matters changed. 


the camp before Pultowa forced, and all in 
Tonfuſion which did not admit of any remedyFroope 


Charles did all he could to fit his horſe x 


in the other. 3 

At nine in the morning the battle was re. hem 
newed; one of the firſt diſcharges of the 
Moſcovite cannon carried off the two horſe 


of the king's litter; he cauſed two others tofflcount! 
be immediately put to it, and a ſecond volle) 


broke the litter in pieces and overturned the ling 
king. The troops which fought near him himſel 

hit 
ſternation lo ground, and the enemy's can- 7 


Aed. In this laſt action the Swediſh arm ged 


Was routed by a ſingle line of ten thouſa any pe 


men of the Moſcovite foot; ſo much werf joung 
The king, carried upon pikes by fou maſter 
grenadiers, covered with blood, and all oveff and,: 
bruiſed with his fall, and ſcarce able to ſpeak them, 
cried out, Swedes, Swedes.” Anger andftandi; 


- | renewing his ſtrength, he tried to ral The v 


ome of his regiments. But the MoſcoviteWWhis m: 


_ Cloſely purſued them with their ſwordsfltime. 


bayonets, and pikes. The prince of Wi-] Pon 
temberg, generals Renchild, Hamilton, and}; 
Stakelberg, were already taken priſoners 


\ ans, 


Count 
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Count Piper, with all the officers of the 
ol. Ichancery, had quitted the camp, and neither 
knew what to do, nor what was become of 
the king: they ran from one fide of the plain 
Ito the other. Major Bere offered to lead 
re · I them to the baggage; but the clouds of duſt 
theſ and ſmoak which covered the field, and their 
rei own confuſion, carried them ſtrait to the 
 tolcounterſcarp of the town, where they were 
lleyall taken priſoners by the garriſon. The 
tieFking would not fly, and could not defend 
ninEhimſelf. General Poniatoſky chanced to be 
on. by him at that inſtant ; he was a colonel 
an. of the Swediſh guards of king Staniſlaus, and 
a perſon of uncommon merit, whom his at- 
uchment to the perſon of Charles had en- 
gaged to follow him into Ukrania, without 
any poſt in the army. He made a fign to a 
young Swede, named Frederick, the king's 
hiſt valet de chambre, and as intrepid as his "I. 
maſter ; they took the king under the arms, 1 
and, aſſiſted by a Drabant who came up to - TJ 


them, mounted him on horſeback, notwith- 1 | | 
ſanding the exceffive pain of his wound. _ bi 
ay The valet mounted another horſe, riding near | | 
This maſter, and ſupporting him from time to 
Vu Poniatoſky, though he had no command ||! 
and in the it, drew up five. hundred horſe | | 1 
ncrilnear the king's. perſon 5 ſome of them D ra- 


in Apans, others officers, and others private 
1ed/Firoopers, This body, reanimated by the 13 


_ miſs 
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| misfortune of their prince, made their way 


through more than ten regiments of Moſco- 


vites, and conducted Charles, through the 
midſt of the enemy, the ſpace of a league, to 
the baggage of the Swediſh army. 


/ This ſurpriſing retreat was of great con- 


ſequence in ſuch diſtreſs; but the king was 
under a neceſſity of flying ſtill further. They 
found amongſt the baggage count Piper“ 


coach, for the king never had one ſince he 


left Stockholm. They put him into it, and 
made towards the Boriſthenes with all poſ- 


ſible ſpeed “. 1 


added the king. They are priſoners too, 


_ * Whilſt the king was getting off, the Moſ- 
covites ſeized upon the artillery in the camp 
before Pultowa, his baggage, and the money 


The king, who, from the time he was et 
on horſeback till he came to the baggage, had 
never ſpoke one word, then aſked what was be- 
come of count Piper. They told him he was 
taken, with. all the officers of chancery : “ and 
general Renchild, and the duke of rn 

275 


Poniatoſky. Priſoners to Moſcovites!“ re- 


plwKwied Charles, ſnrugging up his ſnoulders; come 


on, then, let us go to the Turks rather.“ They 
did not obſerve, however, the leaſt alteration in 
his countenance; and whoever had then ſeen 


him, and not known his condition, would have 


never ſuſpected bim to have been either con- 
quered or wounded. Ek et LAEM 
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he had raiſed for carrying on the war, where 
they found ſix millions in ſpecie, the ſpoils 
of Poland and Saxony. Near nine thouſand 
Swedes were killed in the battle, about ſix 
thouſand were taken, three or four thouſand 
ran away, and were never heard of ſince. 
There ſtill remained near eighteen thouſand 


men, comprehending the Coſaques, with 
the Swedes, and Poles, who fled towards the 


Boryſthenes, under the direction of general 


Levenhaup. He marched one way with 


theſe fugitive troops, whilſt the' king took. 


another „ ith ſome of his horſe. The coach 


In which he rode broke down in his march, 
and they ſet him again on horſc. back ; and, to 
finiſh his misfortune, he wandered all night 
in a wood; there his courage not being able 
ſupply any longer his exhauſted ſpirits, and 
the pain of 'his wound becoming more inſup- 
portable by fatigue, and his Horſe falling un- 
der him through exceſſive wearineſs, he reſted 


in danger of being ſurpriſed every moment 


by the conquerors, who ſought for him on 
| fides. | 


At laſt, at night +, he found himſelf upon 
jutt arrived with the remains of his army. 


* im, 


I Ja e. 


himſelf for ſome hours at the foot of a tree, 


he banks of the Boryſthenes, and Levenhaup 


p "= 
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The Swedes ſaw their king again, whom| | for 
they judged to have been dead, with a joy] | of | 
mixed with ſorrow. The enemy drew nigh, | | of | 
and they had no bridge to paſs the river, nor || goc 
time to make one, nor powder to defend || rive 
themſelves againſt the m_ who came upon cloſ 
them, nor proviſions to hinder the army from Þ | bro 


periſhing with hunger, who had eat nothing {| crof 
for two days. Almoſt all the officers ima- awa 


gined they were to halt there, in expectation Of 
of the Moſcovites, and that they were either was 
to conquer or die on the banks of the Bo- V 


riſthenes; and the king had undoubtedly this 
taken that reſolution, had he not been quite with 


ſpent with fatigue. His wound was now] foldi 
come to a ſuppuration, attended with a fever; Swee 
Charles was therefore no longer himſelf, but wour 
was carried like a ſick perſon in a ſtate of in- ¶ point 
ſenſibility. By good fortune there was ſtilli whic 
left a ſorry calaſh, which by chance they hadi prince 
brought along with them; this they em-Ito of 
barked in a little boat, and the king and ge- N office 
neral Mazeppa in another. The latter hadreceiy 
faved ſeveral coffers full of money, but theſ vas « 
Eurrent being very rapid, and a violent wind who, 


| beginning to blow, the Coſaque threw moteſplaced 


than three parts of his treaſures into the riverſan int 
to lighten the boat. Mullern, the king Ibis ex 


. - Chancellor, and count Poniatoſky, who wagumy 


now more than ever neceſlary to the king up y 
for his remarkable preſence of mind undeſſardour 
_ difficulties, croſſed over in other barks 2 | 4 w 

Ip N 0 J. Vo 
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ſome of the officers. Three hundred troopers 
of the king's guard, and a very great number 
„of Poles and Coſaques, . relying upon the 
r | | goodnefs of their horſes, ventured to paſs the 
di | river by ſwimming, Their troop keepin 
n || | cloſe together, reſiſted the current, and 

broke the waves; but all who attempted to 
ag eroſs 8 a little below, were carried 
a- away by the ſtream, and ſunk in the river. 
on Of all the foot who tried to paſs over, there 


| 


aer was not one who got to the other fide. _ 
o- Whilſt the routed part of the army was in 
dy this extremity, prince Menzikoff came up 
aite with ten thouſand horſe, having each a foot 
owl ſoldier behind him. The carcaſſes of the 
er; Swedes that lay dead in the way, of their 
but wounds, fatigue and hunger, ſufficiently 
in- ¶ pointed out to prince Menzikoff the road 
ful which the body of the army had taken. The 
hadi prince ſent a trumpet to the Swediſh general 
m- to offer him a capitulation. Four general 
1 ge-Nefficers were preſently ſent by Levenbaup to 
r bai receive the law of the conqueror. There 
ze was only one colonel, named Troutfetre, 
ind who, when he ſaw the Moſcovites approach, 
placed himſelf at the head of a battalion, with 
an intent to attack them, and hoping that 
his example would animate the reſt of the 
my with the ſame reſolution; but Leven- 
aup was obliged. to oppoſe this unavailing 
rdour. The capitulation was ſettled, and, 
's witiffite whole army were made priſoners of War. 

ſor] VoL., X. Y Some 
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Some of the ſoldiers, in deſpair to fall into 
the hands of the Moſcovites, threw them- 
ſelves into the Boryſthenes: two officers of 
the regiment commanded by the brave Trout- 
fetre, killed themſelves upon the ſpot, and 
the reſt were made ſlaves. ' They all filed off 


arms at his feet, as thirty thouſand Moſco- 
vites had done, nine years before, at the 
king of Sweden's at Narva. But whereas 
the king then ſent back all the Moſcovite 
priſoners, whom he was not afraid of, the 
Car retained all the Swedes that were taken 
at Pultowa d. 5 

The emperor of Moſcovy, elate with a 
joy he was under no concern to diſſemble, re- 


— 


& Theſe unhappy creatures were afterwards 
diſperſed in the czar's dominions, and particu- 
larly in Siberia, a vaſt provinee of the Greater 
Tartary, which extends itſelf eaſtward to the 
frontiers of the Chineſe empire. Count Piper, 
the king of Sweden's firſt miniſter, was a long 
time impriſoned at Peterſburgh, Piper died ſome 
years after at Moſcow, having received but little 
aſſiſtance from his family, which lived in great 
opulence at Stockholm, and ineffeQtually la- 
mented. by his king, who would never conde- 


he feared the 'czar would not accept ; for there 
was-never any Cartel ſettled between Charles and 


..ceived 


in preſence of prince Menzikoff, laying their 


ſcend to offer à ranſom for his miniſter,” which 
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ceived upon the field of battle the priſoners 
they brought him, in troops, and aſked every 


moment, Where, then, is my brother 


Charles ?” 


He paid the Swediſh generals the compli- 
ment of inviting them to dine with him, 
Amongſt other queſtions, he aſked generat 


Renchild, «© What number the troops of the 


king his "maſter might amount to before the 
battle?” Renchild anſwered, <** That the 


king only kept the liſt of them, which he 
never communicated to an ny body; but he“ 
e 


thought the whole might about thirty- 


five thouſand men, whereof eighteen thou- 


ſand were Swedes, and the reſt Coſaques. 
The czar ſeemed ſurpriſed, and aſked how 


they durſt venture to penetrate into fo diſtant 


a country, and lay fiege to Pultowa, with 


" ſuch a handful of men | We were not always 


conſulted, anſwers the Swediſh general; but, 
as faithful ſervants, we obeyed our maſter 8 
orders, without ever contradicting them. 


When dinner was over, the czar —ordered | 
their ſwords to be reſtored to all the general 


officers, and conducted himſelf to them as a 
prince who had a mind to give his ſubjects 
leſſons of generoſity and civility, which he 


was well acquainted with. | 
Thus the Swediſh army, which. left "uy 


ony ſo triumphant, was now-no' more. One 
half of them periſhed by want, and the other 


balf were made ſlaves, or maſſacred. Charles | 
F 2 | þ 4 | 
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XII. had loſt in one day the fruit of nine 
years pains, and almoſt a hundred battles, 
He fled in a wretched calaſh, having major- 
general Hoord by his ſide, dangerouſly 


wounded, The reſt of his troops followed, 


ſome on foot, others on horſeback, and ſome 
in waggons, acroſs a deſart, where they 


found neither huts, tents, men, animals, or 
roads; every thing was wanting there, even 


to water itſelf f. Count Poniatoſky, who 
was a little better mounted than the reſt, ad- 
vanced before them into the plain, and hav- 


Ing ſpied a willow, judged there muſt be 


water nigh, and he ſought about, till he 
found the ſpring : this happy diſcovery ſaved 
the lives of the king of Sweden's litttle troop. 
After five days march he found himſelf upon 


the banks of the river Hippanis, now called 
the Bogh, by the barbarians. This river 


Joins the Boryſthenes ſome miles lower, and 
falls along with it into the Black Sea, 

Beyond the-Bogh, towards the ſouth, lies 
the little town of Ozakou, a frontier of the 
Turkiſh empire. The inhabitants ſeeing 
a troop of ſoldiers coming towards them, 


N. 


of the deſart rendered the heat of the fun more 


iuſupportable ; the horſes fell by the way, and 


tle men were ready to die with thirſt. 


t It was then the beginning of July; the 
country ſituate in the 47th degree; the dry ſand 


Whole 


© — — — > My foe} bot we by 


_— 
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whoſe dreſs and language they were ſtrangers 
to, refuſed to carry them over to Ozakou 


without an order from Mahamet Baſha, the 
governor of the town. The king ſent an ex- 


preſs to the governor, to aſk a paſſage; but 


the Turk not knowing what to do in a coun- 
try where a falſe ſtep very often ccſts a man 
his life, durſt take nothing upon himſelf with- 
out having firſt the permiſſion of the baſha of 
the province, who reſides at Bender in Beſſa- 


rabia, thirty leagues from Ozakou. The 


permiſſion came, with orders to pay the king 
all the honours due to a monarch allicd to 


the porte, and to furniſh him with all neceſ- 
fary proviſions. During theſe delays, the 


Moſcovites having pafled the Boryſthenes 
purſued the king with all poſſible ſpeed, and, 
if they had come an hour ſooner, they muſt 
have taken him. He had ſcarce paſſed the 
Bogh in the Turkiſh boats, before his ene- 
mies appeared, to the number of almoſt fix 
thouſand horſe. And his majeſty had the 
misfortune of ſeeing five hundred of his little 
troop, who had not been able to get over 
time enough, ſeized by the Moſcovites on 


the other ſide the river. 


The commander of Bender + ſent pre- 


= ſently an aga to compliment the king, and 


—_— 


+ He was baſha of the province, and ſeraſ- 


quier; the former ſignifies a governor and 1n« 
tendant; the latter anſwers to that of a general. 
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offer him a magnificent tent, with proviſions, 
baggage, waggons, and all the conveniencies, 
officers, and attendants requiſite to conduct 
him handſomely to Bender. 

As ſoon as Charles XII. was arrived at 
Ozakou, in the dominions of Sultan Achmet 
III. emperor of the Turks, he wrote a letter 
to him, in which he aſked his protection, 
and endeavoured to ſtir him up to fall upon 
the czar; and for that purpoſe invited the 
emperor to enter into an alliance with him. 
But it was not till ſix months after that he 


received an anſwer ; in which, with regard 
to what Charles had propoſed concerning the 
czar, the emperor gave this anſwer : This 
propoſal requires a deliberate examination, I 


ſhall leave it to the wiſdom of my great 
divan. I value your friendſhip, and grant 
you mine, together with my protection. T 
have given orders to the baſhas of Natolia 
and Romelia, to provide a guard to conduct 
you ſafely where you think proper. Juſſuf, 
the baſha ſeraſquier of Bender, will a“ vance 
you five hundred dollars a day, with all ne- 
ceſſary proviſions for yourſelf and your attend- 
ants, and horſes, that you may live as a king. 


« Given at Conſtantinople, the firft 


day of the month Sheval, the 1121 
year of the Hegira,” | 


— 


+ Worth about 2 F rench crown, of three lirres. 


As 
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As this letter was not very favourable to 


the king's deſign, he made uſe of every me- 
thod to gain the emperor to eſpouſe his cauſe; 


and by the means of count Poniatoſky,who at- 


tended his embaſſy to Conſtantinople, brought 
over the ſultana mother, and the vizir, to 
his intereſt;, ſo that at one time he ſeemed 
very likely to gain a powerful aſhſtance againſt 
the czar. 

In the mean time Charles was honourably 
conducted to Bender. At his arrival there 
he had one thouſand three hundred men with 


him, who were all fed and lodged, and their 


horſes, at the expence of the grand ſignor. 
The king, at firſt, not chooſing, to lodge in the 


town, encamped near Bender, and had a 


magnificent tent provided for, him by the ſe- 


raſquier Juffuf baſha, and tents for his lords 


alſo. Some time after the king built a large 
hut, as did his officers, and his ſoldiers raiſed 
barracks ; ſo that the camp in time became a 
little town. As ſoon as Charles was cured 


of his wound he renewed his uſual exerciſes; 
indeed he ſometimes amuſed himſelf. with 


playing at cheſs, and acquired a yy for 
reading, and was particularly pleaſed with 


the French tragedy of Mithridates, who, 


like himſelf, was a vanquiſhed Og breathing 
vengeance. As to the king's affairs at the 
porte they did not long carry a promiſing aſ- 
pect; the czar's money prevailed too much 
Wehen and the king found himſelf abandoned 
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104 . u f 
by the grand vizir, deluded and ſcorned by Þ tio! 
the porte, and in a manner a priſoner among an 
the Tartars. During the king's continuance Þ fro 
here, Auguſtus was reſtored to the throne of int 
Poland, the king of Denmark made a deſcent 
into Sweden, and all the other territories of Þ of 
king Charles were invaded. But at laſt the | wi 
king of Sweden's intereſt prevailed in the ſe- an 
raplio, juſt at the time that Baltagi Mahomet | ad 
had, for the ſecond time, received the ſeals | en 
of the empire, and the firſt order this new | ce 
grand viſir received, was to go and fall upon | th 
the Moſcovites with two hundred thouſand | th 
men. Baltagi Mahomet was not very ſond 
of this commiſſion, as he had never been in 
the field. As he received a fabre ſet with 
precious ſtones from the hands of the grand | ar 
ſignor, “ Your highneſs knows,” fays he, | pc 
I have been brought up to uſe an axe and | ne 
fell wood, and not to wield a ſword and D 


command armies: I will endeavour to ſerve n 
you in the beſt manner I am able; but if I m 
fail of ſucceſs, remember that I have intreated ſi 


you not to lay it to my charge.” The ſultan | in 
having aſſured him of his op will, thevizir | 


prepared to fulfil the orders of his maſter. | © 
The Moſcovite embaſſadors were immedi- || 

ately impriſoned in the caſtle of Seven Towers, | th 
according to the cuſtom of the Turks when | tz 


they are going to war with any ſtate. 
Orders were given for the Han, or Kam 
7 of Crim Tartary to get in readineſs forty || ” 
| thouſand Tartars, 55 


Upon 
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Upon the news of the Turkiſh prepara- 
tions, the czar left Moſcow, and drew up 
an army of eight thouſand men upon the 
frontiers of paß 
into Maldovia and Walachia 4 . 

A Greek named Cantemir, made prince 


of Moldavia by the Turks, joined the czar, 


whom he already looked upon as conqueror, 
and from whom he expected much greater 
advantages than he then enjoyed. «I he czar 
entered into a ſecret alliance with him, re- 
ceived him into his army, and marching up 


the countr 70 arrived || at the northern fide of 


the river Hieraſus *. 
As ſoon as the grand viſir received the 


news that Peter Alexiowitz was come thither, 


he immediately left the camp at Belgrade, 
and following the courſe of the Danube, pro- 


poſed to paſs: that river on a bridge of boats 


near Saccia, in the very ſame place where 
Darius formerly built a bridge that bore his 


name. The Turkiſh army marched with ſo. 


much expedition, that they ſoon came in 
ſight of the Moſcovites, the river Pruth be- 


ing between them. 


t Formerly the ente of the Daci, but at 
this time inhabited by Greek Olviſtinil, tribu- 
taries to the grand ſignor. 

I June 1711. 
_ * Now Pruth, near Jazy, the Capital of Mol- 
davia. 


Fs *. This 


and, and marched with them | 
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The czar, ſure of the prince of Mo! davia, 
little thought the ſubjects would fail him. 
But the Moldavians feared ' the Chriſtians, 
eſpecially the Moſcovites, who had upon all 
occaſions uſed them 'barbarouſly. They 
brought all their proviſions to the Ottoman 
army, The Walachians, whoſe country 
adjoins to that of Moldavia, ſhewed the 
ſame regard to the Turks; to ſuch a degree 
had the remembrance of former cruelties 
alienated their minds from the Moſcovites. 
The czar, thus fruſtrated of his hopes, 
found his army on a ſudden deſtitute of pro- 


viſions, and without forage. In the mean 


time the Turks paſſed the river that ſepa- 


rated them from the enemy, All the Tartars, 


according to cuſtom, ſwam over it, holdin 


by the tails of their horſes. The Spahi's, 


which are the, Turkiſh horſe, did the lame, 
becauſe-the bridges were not ready time 
enough. At length the whole army being 
got over, the vizir pitched a camp, and for- 
tified it with trenches. The czar found hitn- 


ſelf without proviſions, with the river Pruth 


behind him, and near one hundred and fifty 
thouſand Turks before him, and about forty 
thouſand Tartars continually harraſſing him 
on the right hand and the left. Reduced to 


this extremity, he ſaid publickly, „I am at 


leaſt in as bad a cafe as my brother Charles 
was at Pultowa.“ 

The indefatigable count. Poniatoſky, agent 
to the king of Swe? WM, was in the grand 


5 
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vizir's army, with ſome Poles and Swedes 


who all thought the czar's ruin inevitable, 
Poniatoſky ſent an expreſs to the kiny of 


Sweden, who ſet out that moment from Ben- 


der, followed. by, forty officers, and enjoying 


by anticipation the pleaſure of fighting the 
emperor of Moſcovy. After many a. Joſs, 
and ſeveral deſtructive marches, the czar wag 
driven back upon the Pruth, and had. nb 


cover left but ſome cheyaux de frize, and 


and ſome waggons. A party of the Janſſa- 
ries and Spabi's fell immediately upon his 
army in that deſenceleſs, condition, but they 


did it in a tumultuous and diſorderly manner, 


and were received by the Moſcovites with a 
reſolution, which nothing but deſpair and 
the preſence of their prince could inſpire. 
The Turks were twice repulſed: but the 


day following, M. Poniatolky adviſed the 
grand viſir to ſtarve out the Moſcovite army, 
who being deſjitute of all proviſion, would, 
in a day's time, be obliged, together with 


their emperor, to ſurrender at diſctetion. 
The czar has, ſince that time, more than 


once acknowleiged, that in all his life he 
ney? felt ſo much uneaſineſs, as he did that 


n ee in, his ming. all e 
ad been doing, 


g. for {0 many years, for the 
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brought to perfection; that he mult either 


die with hunger, or engage near two hun- 


dred thouſand men with feeble troops, leſs 
by half the number than when they firſt ſet. 
out; a cavalry almoſt diſmounted, and the 


foot worn out with famine and fatigue.. 


About the beginning of the night he called 


general Czeremetof to him, and gave him a 
peremptory order to pet every thing ready 
'break of 1 0 to c 


baygnets'at the muzzles of their muſkets. 


He gave expreſs orders alſo to burn all the 
baggage, and that no officer ſhould keep 


above one waggon; that, in caſe of a de- 
feat, the enemy, however, might not get 
the booty they expected. Having ſettled 
every thing wich the general in order to the 


battle, he retired into his tent, full of grief, 
and ſeized with convulſtons; a diſtemper he 
was often troubled with, and which came 
upon him with double the violence when he 


was under any great uneafinieſs. He forbid 


all perſons to enter his tent in the night, up- 
on any pretence whatſoever; not caring to 


| have any remonſtrances made to him againſt 
a deſperate but neceſſary reſolution, and much 


leſs that any one ſhould be a witneſs "of the 1 


melancholy; tuation he was in. 


In the mean time the greateſt part of bis 


and all the army followed the example, tho' 
with much regret'; but ſome buried ſuch of 


baggage was burnt, according to his order, 
f 


their. 


arge the Turks, with 


ni 
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their things as were moſt valuable. The ge- 


neral officers had already given orders for the 


march, and endeavoured to inſpire the army 
with a courage which themſelves wanted: 
but the ſoldiers, quite exhauſted with fatigue 


and hunger, marched without ſpirit and 
without hope; and yet, to enervate- their. 
courage ſtill more, had their ears filled with: 


ſhrieks- and cries of women, of whom there 
was too great a number in the army, Every 


one expected death or ſlavery to be their por- 


tion the next morning. 


There was at that time in the Moſcovite - 
camp a woman as extraordinary perhaps as the 


czar himſelf. She was then known only by 


the name of Catherine afterwards:the czarina. 


The czar was at ſupper with prince Me- 


niczof when he- firſt ſaw: her and fell in love 


with her. In 17507, he married her pri- 


vately. This woman being in the camp at 
Pruth, held a private council with the gene- 
ral officers, . and Shaffirof the vice-· chancellor, 


while the czar was in his tent. 


a They agreed,. that it was neceffary to ſue 


for peace to the Turks, and that the czur 
muſt be perſuaded into the propoſal. The 
vice · chancellor wrote a letter to the grand 
viſir, in the name of his maſter; which the 


carina, notwithſtanding the emperor's pro- 


hibition, carried intò the tent to him; and 
after much diſpute, having prevailed upon 
him by her prayers and tears, to ſign * 
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ral officers, which in all amounted to.a con- 
ſiderable preſent, and ſent it with the czar's 
letter, to Oſman Aga, lieutenant to the 
grand viſir. Mahomet Baltagi anſwered 
haughtily with che air of a viſir and a con- 
queror, © Let the czar ſend me his firſt mi- 
niſter, and I will ſee what is to be done.” 
The vice-chancellor Shaffirof came imme- 

diately with a preſent in his hand, which he 
offered publickly to the grand viſir. It was 

conſiderable enough to let him ſee they ſtood 
in need of him, but too little for a bribe. . 
The grand viſir's firſt demand was, that 
the. czar, with-all his army, ſhould ſurrender 
at diſcretion. The vice- chancellor made 
Anſwer, that ble maſter deſigned to giye him 
battle within a quarter of an bour, and that 
the Moſcovites would all, be cut in eces, 
rather than ſubmit to ſuch eee con- 
ditions. Oſman feconded Shaffirof with freſh 
remonſtrances. Mahomet Baltagi was no 
ſoldier. ; He; knew. the janiſaries had been 
repulſed the day before; and was eaſily per- 
ſuaded by Oſman not to part with certain ad- 
vantage for the hazard ofa battle. He i im- 
mediately granted a, ſaſpentiva of arms. fur 
ſix hours, and in that time the. 5708.9 aße 
reaty were agreed; vgen. and ſettied. 
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ſhe took all her money and jewels, and every | 
thing of value that ſhe had about her, toge- 
ther with what ſhe: could borrow of the gene- 
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In the mean time the kam of Tartary op- 


'Þ poſed the concluſion of a treaty, which took 
from him all hopes of pillage. Poniatoiky 
| feconded him with very urgent and preſſing 
| reaſons. But Oſman carried. his,pornt not- 
| withſtanding the impatience- of the Tartar, 
and the inſmuations of Poniatoſky.. 10 


9 


The viſier thought it enough ſor his maſter 


the grand fignor, to conclude an advan- 
tageous peace. He inſiſted, that the Moſ- 


covites ſnould give up Aſopb, burn the gal- 


leys that lay in that port, and demoliſh the 


important citadels upon the Palus Mæotis:; 
that the grand ſignor ſhould have all the can- 
non and ammunition of thoſe fortreſſes; that 
the czar ſhould draw off his troops from Po- 
land, and give no further diſturbance to the 
few Coſſacks that were under the protection 
of the Poles, nor to thoſe that were ſubject 
to Turky; and that for the ſuture che ſhould 
pay the Tartars a ſubſidy of 40000 ſequins 
per annum, an odious tribute long ſince im- 
poſed, but from which the czar had delivered 
his country. 6 og 


= 
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At length the treaty was going to be ſign- 
ed without ſo much as mentioning the king 
of Sweden: and all that Poniatoſky could ob- 


tain from the viſir, was to inſert an article, 


by which the Moſcovites ſhould promiſe not ts 
obſtruck or incommode the return of Charles 
XII. and whieh is pretty remarkable, it was 
Mipulated in this article, that a peace ſhould 


be 
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could agree upon the terms of it. 


with the treaty he had concluded 
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be concluded between the czar and the king 
of Sweden, if they were ſo diſpoſed, and 


conditions the czar had liberty to retreat with 
his army, cannon, artillery, colours and 
baggage. The Turks furniſhed him with 
proviiens, and there was plenty of every 
w—_ in his camp, within two hours after 
the ſigning of the treaty +. King Charles en- 
raged, went directly to the grand-viſir, and 
with an air of indignation upbraided him 
I have 
authority, anſwered the grand viſir, with 
a calm aſpect; to wage war, and to make 
peace. But, replied the king, have not you 
the whole Moſcovite army in thy power ? 
"Our law, ſays the viſir, with great gravity, 
commands us to grant our enemies peace, 


when they implore our mercy. Ah! re- 
| turned the king, in a violent emotion, does 


it command you to clap. up a bad treaty 
when you have it in 8 power to impoſe 
what terms you pleaſe?» Was it not in your 
power to carry the czar priſoner to Eontlan- 
tinople? To this the viſit anſwered, ſatiri- 


cally enoughy/it is not fit that all kings ſhould 


be out of their kingdoms. This Charles 
only anſwered, with an indignant ſmile, and 


_ r 
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I, July 21, 711. 


On thoſe | 


throw- 


at the viſir with a countenance full of reſent- 


_ anſwer, left him to go and war and attend 
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throwing himſelf careleſly on a ſopha, looked 


ment and contempt, and at the ſame time 
ſtretched out his leg towards the viſir, de- 
ſignedly entangled his ſpur in his robe, and 
tore it. He then left him, mounted his horſe, 
and returned, full of defpair, to Bender. 
When the king was gone, Poniatoſky en- 
deavoured to move the vifir by milder methods. 
to make more advantageous terms with the 
czar ; but the viſir without giving him any 


his devottons, it being the hour of prayer ac- 
cordiag to the Mahometaniſm religion. 
King Charles, on his return to Bender, 
finding that the river Neifter had overflowed 
and ſpoiled his little camp, removed ſome 


miles diſtance, near a little village called Var- 
nitza, and there built a large houſe of ſtone, , 
ſtrong enough, upon occaſion, to ſuſtain an F 


aſſault of feveral hours. He alſo built two 
others, one for his chancery, and the other 
for his fayourite Grothuſen. 3 
In the mean time, the viſir, who. feared 
king Charles's intrigues at the port, procured 
from the regency of Germany, the emperor 
being abroad, the promiſe of a ſafe and ho- 
now able paſſage through the dominions of 
Germany, for Charles to return to his own 


kingdom. The king was accordingly -ap- 

| plied to to return home, but he e | 

refuſed ; declaring he would not depart till 
1 Achmet 
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Achmet had puniſhed the viſir, and ſupplied 
him with a hundred thouſand men, that 
with them he might re- enter Poland. Some- 
time after Baltagi Mahomet was depoſed and 
baniſhed, and one Juſſuf was appointed grand 
vitr in his room. A new treaty. was con- 
cluded with the czar, in which it was ſtipu- 
lated that Charles ſhould be ſent out of the 
Turkiſh. dominions. And now the divan 
- appeared determined to ſend him back with 
only a guard of ſeven, or eight thouſand men. 
The king however, ſtill ſtruggled with his 
_ difficulties, and ſometimes: had hopes of ſuc- 
ceſs, but at laſt the ſultan called an extraor- 
dinary divan, and, which is not common, 
ſpoke himſelf and aſked, whether it would 
be a breach of the laws of hoſpitality to ſend 
king Charles away, and whether foreign 
princes ought to accuſe him of cruelty,. or in- 


Juſtice, in caſe he ſhould be obliged to ſend. 


him away by force? The divan anſwered the 
grand ſignor, that he might lawfully ſend 
him away. This opinion was confirmed b 
the mufti, as agreeable to the muſſulman s 
law, and he accordingly granted his fetfa+ , 


The 


— 


„ 
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* The fetfa, is a kind of a mandate, which, 
for the moſt part accompanies the important or- 
ders of the grand ſignor. The fetfaes are reve- 


renced 
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The order and fetfa, were carried to Bender 
by the Bouiouk Imraour, grand maſter of the 
horſe, and a Chiaous Baſha, firſt uſher. The 
baſha of Bender received the order at the 
kam's, from whence he went immediately to 
Varnitſa, to know whether the king would 
go away in a friendly manner, or force him 
to execute the ſultan's orders. 

Charles XII. not uſed to this threatning 
language could not command his temper. 
Obey your maſter, ſays he to the baſha, if 
you. dare, and be gone out of my preſence. 
The baſha went off in a rage, with a full 

allop, contrary to the manner of the Turks. 

he ſame day he diſcontinued the ſupply of 
the king's proviſions, and removed the guard 
of the Tavifaries He ſent alſo to the Poles 
and Coſaques at Varnitſa, to let them know, 
that if they had a mind to have any proviſions 
they muſt leave the king of Sweden's camp, 


and come and put themſelve under the pro- 


tection of the porte at Bender, They al 
obeyed, and left the king, with only the of- 
ficers of his houſhold, and three hundred 
dwedes to cope with ,twenty thouſand Tar- 
tars and fix thouſand Turks, and now there 
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renced as oracles, though the perſons from 
whom they come, are as much the ſultan's flaves 
as any Others, | 7 hy MY 
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was no more proviſion in the camp either fo 
man or horſe, | © 
Immediately the king gave orders to ſhot 
twenty of the fine Arabian horſes the grand 
ſignor had ſent him, ſaying, I will neithe 
have their proviſions nor their horſes. This 
made a noble feaſt for the Tartars, who think 
horſe- fleſn delicious feeding. In the mea 
time the Turks and Tartars inveſted the lit. 
tle camp on all fides. 

The king, with all the calmneſs in the 
world, appointed his three hundred Swedes 
to make regular fortifications, and worked at 
them himſelf, His chancellor, treaſurer, 
ſecretaries, valet de chambre's, and all his 
domefticks, put their hands to the work, 
Some barricadoed the windows, and others 
faſtened beams behind the doors in the form 
of buttreſſes, 
barricadoed, and the king had taken a view 
of his ſuppoſed ſortifications, he ſat calmly 
down to cheſs with his favourite Grot 1uſen, 
as if every thing had been perfectly ſafe and 
fecure. In the mean time every thing be- 
ing ready for the aſſault, Charles's death ſeem- 


ed inevitable: but the ſultan's command be- 


ing not poſitively to kill him in caſe of re- 
filtance, the baſha prevailed upon the kam 
to let him ſend an expreſs that moment to 
Adrianople, where the grand ſignor then 
was, to receive his highneſs's laſt orders. 
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At length, the grand ſignor's orders being 
ome, to put to the ſword all the Swedes that 


hould make the leaſt reſiſtance, and not ta 
ſpare the life of the king; the baſha had the 


vility to ſhew Fabricius the order, to the 
intent that he * try his utmoſt to prevail 
upon Charles. | abricius went immediately 
to acquaint him with this bad news. Te 
them then,” ſays the king, that this or- 
der is a ſecond forgery of theirs, and that I 
will not go.” Fabricius fell at his feet, put 
himſelf in a paſſion, and reproached him 
with his obſtinacy ; but all was to no pur- 
poſe. ©* Go back to your Turks,” ſays the 
king to him ſmiling, if they attack me, 1 
know how to defend myſelf.” | 
The king's chaplains alſo fell upon their 
knees before him, conjuring him not to ex- 


poſe the wretched remains of Pultowa, and, 


above all, his own ſacred perſon to certain 
death. The king, who had ſhewed no re- 
fentment againſt Fabricius, grew warm upon 
this occaſion, and told his prieſts, that he 
took them to pray far him, and to give him 


advice. 


General Hord and general Dardoff, whoſe 
opinion it had always been, not to venture 
2 battle, which in the conſequence muſt 
prove fatal, ſhewed the king their breaſts, 
covered with wounds they had received in 
his ſervice; and aſſuring him, that they 
were ready to die for him, begged that it 

Mn WE „„ nagut 
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might at leaſt be upon a more neceſſary oc. 
caſion. I know,” ſays the king, © by 
our wounds and my own, that we hay 
ught valiantly together. You have hither. 
to done your duty: doit again now.“ Ther 
was nothing more to be ſaid, they muſt obey, 
Every onè was aſhamed not to court death 
with the king. His majeſty being prepared 
for the aſſault; entertained himſelf in ſecret 
with the pleaſure and honour of ſuſtaining 
the ſhock of a whole army with three hun- 
dred Swedes, He appointed every man to 
his poſt. His chancellor Mullern, the ſe— 
cretary Empreus, and his clerks, were to 
defend: the chancery-houſe. Baron Fief, at 
the head of the officers of the kitchen, 
was at another poſt, The grooms of the 
ſtables and the cooks had another place to 
uard. He rode from his fortifications to 
Fis houſe, promiſing rewards to every body, 
creating officers, and declaring, that he 
would make the loweſt of his ſervants cap- 
tains, if they behaved with courage in the 
engagement. ä . 

It was not long before they ſaw the Turks 
and Tartars, advancing in order of battle 
to attack the little fortreſs, with ten pieces 
of ordinance and two mortar- pieces. The 
horſe-tails waved in the air, the clarions 
ſcunde 3, che cries of Alla, Alla, were heard 
on alf ſiges. Baron Grothufen took notice 
that the Turks did not nix any abuſive lan- 

. 4 | | guage 
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guage againſt the king in their cries, but 
only called him Demir-Baſh, which ſignifies 
head of iron, and reſolved that moment to 
go alone and unarmed out of the fortifications. 
He advanced up to the line of the Janiſaries, 
who had almoſt all of them received money 
from him. Ah, what my friends! ſays he 
to them in their own language, are you come 
to maſſacre 300 defenceleſs Swedes? You 
brave Janifaries, who have pardoned a hun- 
dred thouſand Moſcovites upon their crying 
Amman, (i. e. Pardon) to you: have you 
forgot the kindneſs you have received from 
us? And would you aflaflinate that great king 
of Sweden, whom you loved ſo much, and 
who has been ſo generous to you? M 
friends, he aſks but three days, and the 
Sultan's orders are not ſo ſtrict as you are made 
to believe.“ 8 08 
Theſe words produced an effect which 
Grothuſen himſelf did not expect. The Janiſ- 
aries ſwore upon their beards, they would not 
attack the king, and that they would give him 
the three days he demanded. In vain was 
the ſignal given for the aſſault. The Janiſ- 
aries far from obeying, threatened to fall upon 
their leaders, if three days were not granted 
to the king of Sweden. They came to the 
Baſha of Bender's tent in a body, erying out 
that the Sultan's orders were forged. To this 
unexpected. inſurrection the Baſha had nothing 
to oppoſe but patience. i e 1 
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He made as if he was pleaſed with the 
generous reſolution of the Janiſaries, and 
ordered them to retreat to Bender. The 
Kam of Tartary, who was a hot forward 
man, would have given the aſſault immedi- 
ately with his troops; but the Baſha, who 
did not deſign the Tartars alone ſhould have 
the honour of taking the king, when he 
perhaps might be — thr for the diſobedience 
of his Janifaries, perſuaded the Kam to wait 


till the next day. The Baſha returning to 


Bender, afſembled all the officers of the 


Janiſaries and the oldeſt ſoldiers, and both 


read to them, and ſhewed them, the poſitive 

order of the Sultan, and the Mufti's Fetfa. 
Sixty of the oldeſt of them, with venerable 

grey beards, who had received a thouſand 


preſents from the king's hand, offered to go 


in perſon to him, and intreat him to put 
himſelf into their hands, and permit them 


to ſerve him as guards. The baſha con- 


ſented to it; for there was no expedient h 
would not try, rather than be forced to kil 


the king Accordingly theſe ſixty old ſoſ- 
diers went the next morning to Varni: 


having nothing in their hands but long white 


ſtaffs, the only arms of the Janiſaries, when 
they are not going to fight. They addreſſed 


themſelves to baron Grothuſen and chancel- 
lor Mullern : they. told them, they were 


come with a deſign to ſerve as faithful guards 


to the king; and that if he pleaſed, they 
NE oc : would 
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would conduct him to Adrianople, where he- 
might ſpeak to the grand ſignor in perſon. 
While they were making this propoſal, the 
king read the letters that were brought from 
Conſtantinople. Theſe letters were written 
by count Poniatoſæy. He told the king, that 
the ſultan's orders to ſeize or maſſacre his 
royal . perſon, in caſe of reſiſtance, were but 
too true; but neither the propoſal of the old 
Janiſaries, nor Poniatoſky's letters, could in 
the leaſt convince the king that it was poſſible 
for him to give way without injuring his ho- 
nour. He choſe rather to die by the hand of 
the Turks, than be in any manner their pri- 
ſoner. He diſmiſſed the Janiſaries without 
ſeeing them, and ſent them word, that if 


they did not go about their buſineſs, he'd 


ſhave their beards for them; which, in the 
eaſt, is reckoned the moſt provoking affront 
that can be offered. 
Theſe old ſoldiers, fired with reſentment, 
returned home crying, as they went: Ah 
this head of iron! Since he, is reſolved to 
periſh, let him periſh, They gave the baſha 
an account of their commiſſion, and acquaint» | 
ed their comrades at Bender, with the ſtrange 
reception they had met with. Upon this, 


every one {wore to obey the baſha's orders 


without delay; and they were now as im 
patient of going to the aſſault as they had 
Leen averſe to it the day beſore. The word 


was given that moment. They marched 


Vol. X. | G | up 
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| up to the intrenchments. The Tartars were 
already waiting for them, and the cannon 


began to play. The janiſaries on one fide, 
and the Tartars on the other, forced this 
little camp in an inſtant. Twenty Swedes 
had ſcarce time to draw their ſwords, before 
the whole three hundred were ſurrounded 


and taken priſoners without refiſtance. The 


king was then on horſeback between the 
houſe and his camp, with the generals Hord, 


Nardoff and Sparre; and ſeeing that all his 


ſoldiers had ſuffered themſelves to be taken 
before his eyes, he ſaid in cool blood, to thoſe 
three officers, let us go and defend the houſe. 


We'll fight, adds he, with a ſmile, pro aris 


& focts. 
Immediately he gallops up to the houſe 


with them, where he had placed about for 
domeſticks as centinels, and which they had 
fortified in the beſt manner they could. But 


when they came to the door, they found it 
beſet with janiſaries. Beſides, near two 
hundred Turks or Tartars had already got 
in at a window, and made themſelves maſters 
of all the apartments, except a great hall, 
whither the king's domeſticks had retired. Jt 
happened Juckily that this hall was near the 


door, at which the king purpoſed to enter 
with his little troop of twenty perſons. He 
threw himſelf off his horſe with piſtol and 
ſword in hand, and his followers did the 


The 


ſame. 
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The janiſaries fell upon him on all ſides, 
being encouraged by the baſha's promiſe of 
eight ducates of gold to each man that ſhould 
but touch his cloaths, in caſe they could take 
him. He wounded and killed al who came 
near him. A janiſary, whom he had wound- 
ed, clapped his blunderbuſs to his face, and 
if the arm of a Turk had not joſtled him, oc- 
caſioned by the croud, that moved backwards 


and forwards like waves, the king had been 
| killed. The ball grazed upon his noſe, and 
took of a piece of his ear, and then broke ge- 


neral Hord's arm. The king ſtuck his ſword 
into the janiſary's breaſt, and at the ſame 
time his domeſticks, who were ſhut up in 
the great hall, opened the door to him. He 
enters as ſwift as an arrow with his little 


troop, and in an inftant they ſhut the door 


again, and barricade it with all they can 
and; | 


Charles XII. was now ſhut up in this hall 
with all his attendants, amounting to about 


three ſcore men, officers, guards, ſecretaries, 


valet de chambre's, and domeſticks of all 


Kings. 5 


The janiſaries and Tartars, pillaged the 


reſt of the houſe, and filled the apartments. 


Come, ſays the king, let us go and 


drive out theſe barbarians.” And putting 


himſelf at the head of his men, he, with 
his own hands, opened the door of the hall 
which faced his bed-chamber, goes into it 
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and fires upon the plunderers. The Turks, 


loaded with booty, being terrified at the 


* P 
N 
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ſudden appearance of the king, whom they 


had been uſed to reverence, threw down 
their arms, and-leapt out of the window, or 
fled. into the cellars, The king taking ad- 
vantage of the confuſion they were in, and 


his own men animated with this piece of ſuc- 
ceſs, they purſued the Turks from chamber to 
chamber, killed or wounded thoſe who had 


not made their eſcape, and in a quarter of an 
hour cleared the houſe of the enemy. 

The Swedes at length become maſters of 
the houſe, ſhut the windows again, and bar- 


ricadoed them. In this ſituation they had no | 
want of arms, a ground-chamber full of 


muſkets and powder; having eſcaped the tu- 
multuous ſearch of the janiſaries. 
they made à very ſeaſonable uſe of, firing 
cloſe upon the Turks through the windows, 
and killing two hundred of them in leſs than 


Half a quarter of an hours 


The cannon played againſt the houſe; but: 
the ſtones being very foft, it only made holes 
in the wall, but demoliſhed nothing. 

The kam of Tartaty and the baſha, order- 
ol ſome arrows, twiſted about with lighted: 


matches to be ſhot upon the roof, and againſt 
the doors and windows; 


by which means the 
houſe was immediately in a fame. The roof 
all on fite was ready to tumble upon the 
Swedes. The * 88 a. 188 ſedate air, 
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gave orders to extinguifh the fire; and find- 
mega little barrel full of liquor, he laid hold of 
it himfelf, and with the aſſiſtance of two 
Swedes, threw it upon the place where the 
the fire was moſt violent: then he diſcovered 
it was full of brandy. But the hurry 
hindered him from n of it be- 
fete. Upon this it burnt more furiouſly than 
ever: the king's apartment was conſumed, 
and the great hall, where the Swedes then 
were, was filled with a terrible ſmoke, mix- 
ed with guſts of fire, that came in thro” the 
doors of the neighbouring apartments. One 


half of the roof fell in, and the other tumbled. 


1 down without the houſe, cracking among 
the flames, | 5 0 
A centinel named Roſen, had the thought 
to fay, that the chancery-houſe, which was 
but fifty paces off, had a ftone roof, and was. 
proof againſt fire; that it would do well to 
1 fally out and gain that houſe, and there ſtand 
upon their defence. “A true Swede,” cries 
the king: then he embraced him, and made 
him a colone] upon the ſpot. Come on, 
my friends, ſays he, take all the powder and. 
ball you can carry, and let us gain the chan- 
Heer ſword uns . eh 
1 The Turks were much furpriſed, when 
; ny ſaw them open the doors, and the king 
an 


the men fall upon them in a deſperate | 


| manner, Charles, and his principal officers 


f were armed with ſword and piſtol, Every 


G 3 | one 
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one fired two piſtols at a time in the inſtant 
that the door opened; and in the twinkling 
of an eye throwing away their piſtols, and 
drawing their (words, they drove the Turks 


back the diſtance of fifty paces ; but the mo- 
ment after this little troop was ſurrounded. 


The king, being booted according to cuſtom, 
threw himſelf down with his ſpurs. Imme- 
diately one and twenty janiſaries fall upon 
him, diſarmed him, and bear him away to 


the baſha's quarters, ſome taking hold of 


his arms, and others of his legs T. As ſoon 
as the king ſaw himſelf in their hands, the 
violence of his temper, and the fury which ſo 
long and deſperate a fight would naturally 
inſpire, gave place to a gentle and calm be- 


baviour. Not one impatient word fell from 


him; not a frown was to be ſeen. As the 
janiſaries carried him along, crying Alla, 
with a mixture of anger and reſpect in their 
countenances, the king looked at them with 
a ſmiling aſpect. His officers alſo were taken, 
and ſtriped, and all his men who were not 
killed were taken priſoners. The king was 
coducted to Bender, on a fine horſe with 
rich furniture, followed by his officers naked, 
and chained two and two, guarded by Tar- 
tars and janiſaries, on horſeback; ſome 


I + This extraordinary adventure happened on 
- the 12th of February 1713. 


/ 


_ ſtrangers, 
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ſtrangers who were there, aſſiſted by th 
baſha of Bender, redeemed all the king's of 
ficers, were the next morning removed with 
king Charles, to Adrianople, under the care 
of the baſha of Bender ||. At laſt, king 
Charles found means to convey his accuſa- 
tions againſt the viſir to the ear of the ſultan. 
Soon after, a ſudden change happened in the 
ſeraglio; the mufti was depoſed, the kam cf 


the Tartars baniſhed to Rhodes, and tte. 


ſeraſquier baſha of Bender, was ſent to an 
iſland in the archipelago z but whether the 
changes were in conſequence of the king's 
remonſtrances, is uncertain ; however, the 
Swedes affirm it was ſo. In the mean time, 


king Charles was carried to a little caſtle 


called Demirtaſh, near Adrianople, and ſome 
days after, permitted to retire to the little 
town of Demotica +, to reſide there as long 
1 he pleaſed. The king, that he might 4 


1 


At the ſame time that Charles was remov- 
ing to Adrianople, king Staniſlaus, Who had 
been ſiezed in the Turk's dominions, was carried 
priſoner to Bender, It ſeems he was coming in 
diſguiſe to king Charles, to aſk his leave to re- 
ſign the crown of Poland, which he was no 
longer able to keep from Auguſtus. 

+ Situated fix leagues from Adrianople, near 
the famous river of Hebrus, now known by the 
name of Marizza. 
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void any inſults from the Turks, did not 
chooſe to appear out of doors; he therefore 
counterfeited illneſs, and kept his bed for ten 
months. During this voluntary confine- 


ment, he received the diſagreeable news of 


yet the king ſtill reſolved to ſtay At Demotica, 
reſting on "the vain expectation 
wing the Turks, Having been confined here 

even months, he at laſt became fick in rea- 
ly At laſt receiving letters from his ſiſter, 


that the regency of Sweden vrere diſpoſed to 


the diſolution of all his » ay Perser 


make her conclude a peace with the czar and 


Denmark; the king ſignified to the grand 
viſir his deſire to return home by the way of 
Germany, His majeſty began his journey 
on the firſt of October ®, A Capigi baſha, 
with ſix chiaouxes, went to attend him from 
the caſtle of Demirtaſh, with preſents from 
the grand ſignor. | 

The convoy conſiſted of three-ſcore car- 
riages, loaden with all ſorts of proviſion, and 
three hundred horſe. 


When the king of Sweden came to the 
German frontiers, he found the emperor had 


given order for his reception every where 
with proper ftate, Wherever harbingers had 
fixed his route, great preparations were mak- 
ing to entertain him; and a world of peo- 
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ple came to behold the man, whoſe conqueſts 


and misfortunes, whoſe leaſt actions, and 
even his repoſe had made fo much noiſe both 


| in Europe and Aſia. Diſmiſſing his Turkiſh 


attendants at I argowitz, on the borders of 
Tranſylvania; he called his people together 


in a yard, and bid them take no thought for 


him, but make the beſt of their way to Strael- 
ſund in Pomerania, about three hundred 
leagues from thence, up the Baltick ſea &. 

In all the way, he kept clear as much as he 


pouibly could, of any place that belonged to 


hi- open or concealed enemies; and ſo by 


the way of Hungary, Moravia, Auſtria, Ba- 


varia, Wirtemberg, and Palatinate, Weſt= 
pbalia and Mecklenburg, he made almoſt the 
tour of Germany, which was farther by half 
than he need have gone. Having rid all the 
firſt day without ſtopping g, in ſixteen days 
riding, and often in danger of being taken, 


he came at laſt upon the 21ſt of November 


— 


He took no body with him, bat one During, 


a young man, whom he made a colonel after. * 


wards. He parted chearfully with his officers, 
leaving them in great confuſion and concern for 
kim, For a diſguiſe he wore a black peruke, 
under which he tacked his own hair, a gold laced 
hat, grey cloaths, and a blue cloak, paſſing for 


a German officer, and rid poſt with only colonel 


During. 5 
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1714, to the gates of Straelſund, about one 


in the morning. | | 
The news of his arrival was all over. the 
town in an inſtant. Every body got up; 


the ſoldiers came about the governor's houſe, 


The ftreets were full of people, aſking if the 


news were true? The windows were illu- 


minated, and conduits ran with wine, and 
the artillery fired. However, the king was 


put to bed, which was more than he had 


been for fixteen days: they were forced to 


cut off his boots, his legs were fo ſwollen 


with the fatigue. He had neither linnen nor 
clothes; and they provided in haſte whatever 
they could find to fit him. When he had 
ſlept ſome hours, the firſt thing he did was 
to review his troops, and examine the for- 
tifications. And that very day he ſent out 
orders into all parts for renewing the war 


with more vigour than ever among all his ene- 


mies. = 

Europe was now in a condition very dif- 
ferent from what it was when king Charles 
left it. Auguſtus had been long reſtored to 


the crown of Poland by the affiſtance of the 
czar, and with conſent of the emperor: but 


Sweden had loſt all her foreign provinces, 
and had neither trade nor money, norcredit; 
her veteran troops who were once ſo formi- 
dable, were either killed or died for want. 
Above one hundred thouſand Swedes were 
ſlaves in the vaſt dominions of Moſcovy; and 
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almoſt as many more were ſold to the Turks 
and Tartars. The very ſpecies of men was 
viſibly decayed in the country; but, notwith- 
ſtanding all this, their hopes revived as ſoon 
as ever they heard their king was come to 
Straelſund; and multitudes of young people 
came out of all parts of the country, and of- 
fered themſelves to be inliſted. 

Mlisfortunes now came on as faſt as once 
his victories had done. In June 1715 the 
king of England's German forces, with thoſe 
of Denmark, inveſted the ſtrong town of 
Wiſmar. The Danes, the Pruſſians, and 
the Saxons, to the number or thirty- ſix thou- 
fand, marched in a body to Straelſund, in 


order to form the ſiege. Not far from Strael- 


ſund five Swediſh ſhips were ſunk by the 
Danes and Pruſſtans. The czar kept the 
Baltick with twenty large men of war, and 
one hundred and fry tranſports, that had 
thirty thouſand men on board. He threatened 


a deſcent on Sweden, appearing on the coaſts 


of Helſingbourg and Stockholm by turns. 
All Sweden was in arms upon the coaſts ex- 
pecting an invafion. His land forces were 
chaſing the Swedes from all the places they 


poſſeſt in Finland towards the gulph of Both- 


nia. But he attempted nothing farther. 
At this time Charles ſuſtained the loſs of 
Uſedom, and the neighbouring iſlands, which 


were quickly taken, while Wiſmar was ready 
to ſurrender, and Sweden had no longer any 
35 0-6 fleet 
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fleet, but was reduced to the utmoſt dangef, 
be himſelf was in Straelſund, beſieged by 
thirty-ſix thouſand men. 

Straelſund is one of the ſtrongeſt places in 
Pomerania. It is built between the Baltick 


and the lake of Franken, near the ſtreights , 


of Gella, There is no way to it at land but 
by a narrow cauſeway, defended by 4 citadel, 
and fortifications that were once thought in- 
acceſſible. There was in it a garriſon of 


nine thouſand men, and more than all, the | 


king of Sweden himſelf. "The kings of Den- 
mark and Pruſſia beſieged it, with an army 
of thirty-fix thouſand men, conſiſting of Pruſ- 
ſians, Danes, and Saxons. The trenches 
were opened in the night between the 19th 
and 20th of October, 1715. The beſiegers 
carried on their work with great vigour in 
which they were ſtrangely aſſiſted by an un- 
common accident. The Baltick has no flux 
and reflux, and the retrenchment that covered 
the town was thought impracticable, having 
an unpaſſable marſh upon the weſt, and the 
ſea to the eaſt. Never any one had obſerved 
before, that, in a ſtrong weſterly wind, the 
waves of the Baltick do roll back in ſuch a 
manner as to leave but three feet water under 
the retrenchment, and they always took it 
to be here conſiderably deep. Mr. de Kop- 
pen, a colonel in the Pruſſian ſervice, had 


tudied at Straelſund, and as he frequently 
bathed himſelf in the ſea, he found that the 
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fortification terminated in a place where the 
water was not above four ſect deep. He 
communicated this diſcovery to the king-his 
maſter, and delired to be ordered out to poſ- 
ſeſs himſelf of that fortification, and his re- 
queſt was granted. 

'The next night, the wind being ſtill at 
weſt, lieutenant - colonel Koppen went into 
the water, with one thoufand eight hundred 
men, two thouſand advanced at the fame 
time upon the cauſeway that led to the in- 
trenchments: all the Pruſſian artillery fired; 
and the Pruſſians and Danes gave an alarm 
on the other ſide, 

Koppen with his eighteen hundred men 
entered the fortification from the ſea, and ſo 
that they could make no head; and the poſt 
was carried, after a prodigious ſlaughter. 
Some of the Swedes retired into the town, 


but the beſiegers followed them, and ſome 


got in with thoſe that fled. 'I'wo officers, 


and four of the Saxon ſoldiers, were got upon 
the draw-bridge; but the Swedes had juſt 


time enough to raiſe it, and took the * N 3 

and fo, for that time, the town was ſaved. 
They found twenty-four pieces of cannon 

upon the retrenchments, which they turned 


2gainſt the town. The ſiege, after this ſuc- 


ceſs, was carried on with Sl poſſible eager- 
neſs, and the town was cannonaded and 

bombarded without remiſſion. 
The enemy had been, for three months, 
making all ove Ciſpolitions for a deſcent 
on 
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on the iſland of Rugen, over-againſt Strael- 
ſund, which was very difficult: but havin 


built boats for the purpoſe, the prince of An- 
halt, by the favour of good weather, landed 
at laſt twelve thouſand men upon the place |}, 
That very day the king had been defend- 
ing an outwork for three hours, and coming 
back very much fatigued, he was told that 
the Danes and Pruſſians were in Rugen. It 
was eight o'clock at night, and he went di- 


rectly, in a fiſher-boat, with Poniatoſky, 


Grothuſen, During, and Dardorf, and by 


nine he got to the iſland. He joined his two 


thouſand men, who were entrenched near a 
little haven, about three leagues from where 
the enemy had landed. He marched with 
them at midnight in great ſilence. The 


prince of Anhalt had already intrenched his 


troops, with a caution that ſeemed unneceſ- 
fary ; his officers expected nothing in the 
night, and thought Charles was at Strael- 


ſund. But the prince, who knew what 
Charles was capable of attempting, ordered 
a deep folle to be ſunk, with a chevaux de 
frize upon the edge of it, and took as. much 


precaution as if he had to do with an army 
of ſuperior force. NE 
At two in the morning Charles came to 


the enemy's camp, without making the leaſt 
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noiſe. His ſoldiers ſaid to one another, Let 
us pull up the cheveau de friſe: which words 


were overheard by the centinels; and the 


alarm being quickly given, the enemies ſtood 


to their arms. The king taking up the che- 
veaux de friſe, ſees a great foſſe. Ay, ſays 
he, is it poſſible ! this is more than 1 day 
ed! Not at all difcouraged, and knowing 


nothing of their numbers, nor they of his, 


for the night favoured him in that, he re- 
ſolved in an inſtant, jumped into the ditch, 


and ſome of the boldeſt with him, and all 


the reſt were quickly after him. The che- 


vaux de friſe that were removed, the levelled 


earth, trunks and branches of trees as they 
could be found, and the bodies of the dead 
who fell by random fhot, ſerved for faſcines. 
The king, the generals, and the boldeſt of 
the officers and. ſoldiers, mounted upon the 
ſhoulders of others, as in aſſaults. The fight 


began in the enemies camp, and the vigour 


of the Swedes put the Danes and Pruſſians 


into great diſorder; but their numbers being 
too unequal, the Swedes were repulſed in 


about a quarter of an hour, and repaſſed the 
foſſe. The prince of Anhalt purſued them 


to the plain, little thinking it was Charles 


who fled before him. The unſortunate king 
rallied his troops in the field, and the fight 


was renewed with equal warmth on both ſides. 
He ſaw his favourite Grothuſen, and general 
Dardorf, fall, and paſſed over the laſt in 
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fighting, before he was quite dead. Durin 
his companion ſrom Turky to Scraclfund 
was killed before his face, : 

In the heat of the battle a. Daniſh 8 
nant knew the king of Sweden, and clap- | 
ping one hand on his ſword, and with the | 
other ſeizing him by the hair, Yield N | 
a prifoner, fir, ſaid he, or I will kill ; 
upon the ſpot. Charles drew a piſtol Rom 
His belt, and, with his left hand, fircd it at 
the officer; who died of the ſhot the next 
morning. The name of king Charles, which 
the Dane had pronounced, drew a croud of 
enemies together in a moment, the king was 
immediately ſurrounded, and received a pre 
ket ſhot below his leit breaſt. The wound, 
which he only called a contuſion, was two 
fingers deep. The king was then on foot, 
and in the utmoſt danger of bcing either 
made a prifoner, or ſlain. Count Ponia- 
toſky, at this critical inſtant, fought near his 
majeſty's perſon. He had the good fortune. 
to preſerve him, and to remount him very 
ſeaſonably. 

The Swedes retired to a part of the iſland 
called Alteferra, where there was a fort they 
were yet maſters of. From thence the kin 
returned to Straelſund, obliged to leave thoſe 
brave troops, who had ſerved him fo well in 
that expedition: and they were all made 
priſoners of war two days after, 
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The king continuing to be ſhut up in 


Straelſund, and ready to be taken, was yet 


the ſame as he had been before at Bender; 
he was ſurpriſed at nothing. All the day he 


was making ditches and entrenchments be- 


hind the walls; and at night he ſallied out 
upon the enemy. The town, however, was 
ſhattered miſerably, the bombs fell thick up- 
on the houſes, and half the town reduced to 


aſhes. The inhabitants, far from repining, 


followed him to the fallies, and were now 
become as good as another garriſon ||, 


In four days the enemy made an aſſault 


upon the horn-work, which they took twice, 


and were as often beat off. The king was 


always fighting among the granadiers: but at 


* 


— 


; * 


One day, as the king was dictating to a fe. 
cretary ſome diſpatches for Sweden, a bomb 
falling on the houſe, came through the roof, and 
burſt very near his room. Part of the floor fell 
down; but the cloſet where the king was being 
worked into a thick wall, was not ſhattered, and, 
by a wonderful good fortune, none of the ſplin- 
ters came in at the door, though it was open. In 
this noiſe and confuſion the ſecretary dropped his 
pen, and thought the houſe was coming down. 
* What ails you,“ ſays the king, very calmly, 
* why don't you write? The man could only 
bring out, The bomb, fir ! «« Well, ſays the 
king, © and what has that to do with our buſi- 
neſs ? go on. e ä 
5 laſt 


he ordered new levies every where. 
miſſions were given to privateers, who Hav- 
ing great privileges, to the ruin of the coun- 
try, provided him ſome ſhips. It was an 
extreme ſurpriſe to all Europe, who were at- 
tentive to the fortune of Charles, when, in- 
ſtead of his country which was threatened 
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Taft their number prevailing, they became| 
maſters of it. Charles continued in the place | 
two days after that. The one and twentieth, | 
he ſtaid till midnight upon a little ravelin þ 
the bombs and 

cannon. The next day the chief officers | 
entreated him to ſtay no longer in a place | 


that was quite deſtroyed by 


which could not be defended. But to retreat 
was now as dangerous as to ſtay. The Bal- 
tick was covered with Moſcovite and Daniſh 
ſhips. In the port of Straelſund there was 
a ſmall bark with ſails and oars. The ex- 
treme danger which made ſuch a retreat glo- 


rious, induced Charles to conſent to it, and 


he embarked the 20th of December 1715, 
at night, with only ten perſons. Through 
numerous dangers the king came up with 


two of his ſhips that were cruiſing in the 


Baltick, and the next day Strealſund was ſur- 
rendered, the garriſon were made priſoners 
of war, and the king landed at Iſted in Sca- 
nia, and came to Carelſcroon. | 
At Carelſcroon, where he ftaid the wines; 
om- 


with invaſions by ſo many princes, he march- 
ed into Norway in the month of March with 
3 | | twenty 


wo 
4 

th 
* 
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ume twenty thouſand men. Charles advanced to- 


ace 
eth, 
elin 


and 


o 


* wards Chriſtiania, and fortune began again 


to ſmile on him in this part of the world: 
but he never took a proper care to ſubſiſt 


his troops, while an army and fleet of Danes 


were coming to defend Norway. Charles, 
for want of proviſions, was forced to retire to 


Sweden. 


Charles was going to make a ſecond at- 
tempt upon Norway, in October 1718, and 


he had laid matters ſo, that he did not doubt 


to be maſter of that kingdom in {1x months. 
He rather choſe to go and conquer rocks, 
amidſt ſnow and ice, in the ſeverity of the 
winter which kills the very animals even in 
Sweden, whelte the air is leſs rigorous, than 
regain his beautiful provinces in Germany; 
he hoped his new alliance with the czar 
would ſoon put him in a condition to retake 


them. At the mouth of the river Tiſtendall, 


near the bay of Denmark, between the towns 
of Bahus and Anſlo, ſtands Fredericſhall, a 
place ofgreat ſtrength and importance, which 
is reckoned to be the key of that kingdom. 
Charles ſat down before it in the month of 
December. The cold was fo extreme; that 


the ſoldiers could hardly break the ground. 
They might as well have opened trenches in 
a rock; but the Swedes never thought much 
of any fatigues in which they ſaw their king 
take his ſhare ſo readily ; and Charles him- 
ſelf never ſuffered more than now. , 


with 


larly 
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With ſuch a body of iron, and a ſoul of fol 


much ftrength and courage, in every cop- 
dition, there was not one of all his neigh- 
bours who did not fear him. 


Gn the 11th of December, he went about] 
nine at night to ſee the trenches z and finding 
the parallel not advanced to his mind, he] 
was a little diſpleaſed; but Monſ. Megret, a 
French engineer, who conducted the ſiege, 
aſſured him, the place would be taken in| 
eight days time. We fhall ſee,” ſays the 


king, and going on with the engineer to 
examine the works, he ſtopped at a place 


where the Boyau made an angle with the 
parallel, and kneeling upon the inner Talus, 


he leaned with his elbows on the parapet, to 

look upon the men who were carrying on the 

trenches by ſtarlight. | | | 
The king ſtood with half his body ex- 


poſed to a battery of cannon exactly levelled | 


at the angle where he was. Two French- 
men were all who were then near his perſon, 


one was monſieur Siker his aid-de-camp, a 


man of great COVE and conduct, who came 
into his ſervice in Turky; and was 3 


upon them with chain-ſhot, to which the 


king ſtood moſt expoſed. Not far behind 


was count Swerin, who comma 1ided. the 


trenches. Count Poſſe, captain of the guards, 
and one Kulbert an aid-de-camp received his 


orders 


Py 
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attached to the prince of Hefle ; the 
other was this engineer. The cannon fired 
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orders. Siker and Megret ſaw the king fall 


of 


upon the parapet, fetching a deep ſigh. They 
ran to him, but he was already dead, A 


ball of half a pound had i#truck him on the 


right temple, and made a whole big enough 
to turn their fingers in. His head lying over 
the parapet, the left eye was beat in, and the 


right was forced quite out of its ſocket. He 
was dead the moment he received this; but 
he had the force in that inſtant to put his hand 


by ua natural motion to the guard of his 
ſword, and lay in that poſture. They cover- 


ed the corps with a grey cloak; Siker put 
him on his hat and wig, and he was carried 
by the name of captain Carlſbern through 
the troops, who ſaw their dead king pals 


little thinking who it was. 


Thus fell Charles XII. king of Sweden, 
at the age of fix and thirty years and a 
half, whoſe courage growing into raſhneſs, 
was the occaſion of his death; leaving a leſ- 
ſon to kings; who from him may learn, that 
a peaceful and happy government 1s more 
eligible, than ſuch dear bought glory, — 


- 
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